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For the Woman's Journal. 
RESIGNATION. 


BY ALBERT L. BARTLETT. 


The tender flower, that richest tint displays, 
Oft feels the showers’ caressings; 

The passing clouds, that deeply shadow all, 
Drop blessings. 


Loving and trusting are mute hymns of praise; 
A sin, repining; 
Beyond the hills, whose shade may on us fall, 
Doubt not the sun is shining. 
—Haverhill, Mass. 











THE SCHOOL SUFFKAGE LAW. 

My attention has only just been called to 
the fact that the version of the Massachu- 
setts School Suffrage law published in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL for May 7, is incorrect- 
ly given. To make it correct, it is necessa- 
ry to strike out the closing passage of sec- 
tion 1, after the word ‘‘school-committees.” 
The Legislature finally refused to give wo- 
men power to vote on ‘‘all subjects relating 
to school affairs and their management.” 
A verbal amendment must also be made in 
the 2d section; for ‘‘any female citizen” 
read “‘any woman being a citizen.” 

T. W. H. 
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JAMES T. FIELDS. 

By the death of Mr. James T. Fields the 
women,of this nation have lost a life-long 
friend. Unlike many men who have made 
their own way in the world under difficul- 
ties, he retained his interest in all progres- 
sive movements,and his popular sympathies. 
In the Woman Suffrage agitation, especial- 
ly, he was always to be counted upon for 
his sympathy, his money and his name. 
He believed heartily in co-education, and 
took peculiar satisfaction in lecturing at 
institutions where it was practised. He 
organized and carried on for a year or two 
a series of free lectures by various persons, 
designed especially for women, at the In- 
stitute of Technology. But it was especial- 
ly as an editor that women had occasion to 
know his worth. 

Mr. Fields’ characteristics as an editor 
have been several times pointed out. It is 
not too much for me to say that he was the 
best I ever knew. No one else whom I 
have encountered has combined so much 
literary taste and knowledge with so much 
of business method and promptness. It is 
difficult to unite these qualities,and his great 
merit was in the combination. Unlike his 
predecessor and his successor in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, he did his work at his Boston 
office and was hence always accessible. 
‘This brought him closely in contact with 
his contributors, and I can truly say, after 
years of experience, that I never had from 
anybody else so much stimulus, so much 
sympathy and so many good suggestions. 
He was sometimes charged with being al- 
most too cordial—with reaching or passing 
the perilous verge of flattery,—and with 
saying a little more than he meant. It was 
undoubtedly true that by reason of kindli- 
ness and of disposition to make friends with 
everybody, he sometimes shrank from tell- 
ing unwelcome truth, and allowed his judg- 
ment to seem more favorable than it was. 
His Present successor, Mr. Aldrich, who for 
a long time occupied the office adjoining 
his, used to declare that men and women 





often came out of Mr. Fields’ presence, 
with their rejected manuscripts under their 
arms, looking more cheerful than if any 
other editor had accepted their wares. But 
after all, this was an amiable weakness, and 
we must remember that literary people are 
a sensitive and unreasonable folk, and are 
better aided, on the whole, by praise than 
by blame. 

It was the prime policy of Mr. Fields, as 
an editor, to form a staff of writers who 
should be exclusively identified with the 
Atlantic. In this he was eminently success- 
ful and this success made in a great measure 
the peculiar prestige long enjoyed by that 
magazine. It was his constant effort to 
keep up the esprit de corps of his writers; he 
was always eager, sympathetic, encourag- 
ing, urgent and if need be, critical. Now 
that this staff is scattered or silent, it is the 
fashion to say of him that he discouraged 
the newer writers. Nocharge, it seems to 
me, can be less just. A dozen times I have 
taken to him papers in prose or verse by 
wholly unknown persons—commonly wo- 
men—and have found him entering with 
eager delight into their merits, if they had 
avy, and filled with pleasure at the thought 
of securing a new contributor of value. 
Often, also, I have known of his doing this 
where the contributions had come to him 
by mail, without a voucher. Some of his 
favorite poems, especially, were those by 
persons who had written nothing else; as 
for instance the poem, ‘‘John o’ the Smithy,” 
in the Atlantic for March, 1868, by George 
W. Sears. Fields was never tired of recit- 
ing those stern and ringing lines, that Ebe- 
nezer Elliott might have written—and al- 
ways wished that he could have more like 
them. 

I remember in the same way the hearty 
interest he took in a powerful story first 
sent tome and named, ‘‘The Forge.” It 
was by a young girl of great promise, who 
died before either of us could meet her per 
sonally,—Mary Louisa Smith. The story 
appeared in the Atlantic for November and 
December, 1865. Still better do I recall his 
unwearied kindness to another invalid au- 
thoress of great talent, Charlotte Hawes, 
of Worcester, whose fine poem, ‘‘Down the 
Slope,” is still preserved in collections of 
serious poetry. That did not appear in the 
Atlantic ; but her three prose essays, ‘‘A Let- 
ter toa young Housekeeper,” ‘‘A Struggle 
for Shelter” and ‘‘Invalidism,’’appeared re- 
spectively in the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth volumes. For two of these, if 
I mistake not, Mr. Fields made her a com- 
pensation beyond the original agreement, 
through personal sympathy with her strug- 
gle against poverty and disease; and when 
she came to Boston for change of air, he 
helped her to find shelter and employment, 
in the kindest way. There must have been 
many such instances. And as to authors 
better known, I remember too how he used 
to fight battles with the critics in behalf of 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, whose florid and 
highly charged style at one time had more 
censure and less praise than it deserved. I 
remember how delighted he was to print 
her ‘‘Knitting Sale Socks,” which he declar- 
ed to be the best Yankee story he had read 
‘since he had eyes;” and that he accepted 
and published her early poem, ‘‘Pomegran- 
ate Flowers,” which Lowell had previously 
declined; a poem with a certain Keats-like 
wealth of coloring about it, as I always 
thought. Both these appeared in the sev- 
enth volume of the Atlantic. 

But it is idle to attempt the reproduction 
in detail 
“Of that best portion of a good man’s life; 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 

The faults of James Ficlds lay on the sur- 
face and he laughed at them himself. But 
never was there a man of more genuine 
kindness of heart; all the world saw the at- 
tentions he paid to the great and fortunate, 
while those he gave to the poor and unsuc- 
cessful outnumbered the others by a thou- 
sand-fold. T. W. 8. 





THE FESTIVAL. 

A few weeks ago a plan was considered 
for holding a festival in anniversary week, 
to exchange congratulations on past suc- 
cesses, and gain encouragement for more 
and better work in the future. But the 
difficulty of arranging for one more meet- 
ing, in a week already over-crowded, has 
led some of the wisest friends of the cause 
to advise us not to attempt it. Perhaps 
the need of such an occasion is not so great 
as it was a few years ago; for now our an- 
niversary meetings have more and more the 
character of a jubilee, in the light of pro- 
gress already made. 

It is not without reluctance that we 
give up the plan, and decide to forego 
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the pleasure to be had from an inter- 
change of friendly words, from the sight 
of friendly faces, meeting not for busi- 
ness merely, but for a well-earned, so- 
cial “good time.” But pleasant as all that 
would be, it is not needed, we trust, either 
to keep up the cheer or quicken the cour- 
age of the supporters of this cause. Events 
are doing that for us all the way along. 
And yet, on the other hand, the gravity of 
our cause was never more apparent than 
to-day. For still in almost all the States of 
our Union, the laws bear unjustly upon wo- 
men in their persons and estates, and per- 
mit, on the part of evil-disposed men, a 
tyranny all the more intolerable from its 
contrast with the more just treatment com- 
pelled by advancing civilization, in the 
most favored parts of our country. 

It will not do to say that Massachusetts 
is not responsible for the barbarism of 
laws still existing in other States. That as 
a recognized leader, she did not long ago 
set a better example, that, even to-day, she 
is herself very far from equal in her treat- 
ment of her daughters and her sons, puts 
upon her a responsibility from which 
she cannot escape, except by making her 
own record faultless. 

With gratitude for every step hitherto 
taken in the right direction, let us to-day 
pledge ourselves to more earnest work in 
the future, for the sake of those who must 
suffer as long as unjust laws stand. We, 
whose burdens are light, are bound to help 
lighten the heavy burden, wherever it ex- 
ists; and, because we are not heavy-laden, 
we can the better help those who are. Let 
us then give—with our intelligent sympathy 
and personal influence—a money gift larger 
than ever before, if possible. Every dollar 
will do good service in sending lecturers 
into the field, and in printing information 
that is needed to enlighten and convince. 
When all thinking men and women see the 
truth on which our cause is founded, the 
thing we seek will be gained without great 
effort, or disturbance. The changes al- 
ready made have caused little friction, and 
by and by we sball see the work completed, 
with as few sharp transitions as have at- 
tended this last beautiful unfolding of the 
leaves on every tree. Such processes of 
growth, once begun, canuot be stayed; they 
go on to perfection. 

We offer our congratulations to all the 
contributors of other years, and ask them 
to make their subscriptions as large as 
possible this year. And we appeal to all 
other friends of progress to lend helping 
hands to the extent of their ability, wheth- 
er that be great or small. 

Saran SHaw RvssE.LL, 
Saran R. Bowpircu, 

Mrs. RatpH WALDO EMERSON, 
Mrs. SAMUEL E. SEWALL, 
Mrs. JAMES FREEMAN. CLARKE, 
Mrs. Isaac AMES, 

Harriet M, PirMan, 

Epnaa D, CHENEY, 
EvizaBETH STUART PHELPS. 
Louisa May AtLcort, 

Isa E. Gray, 

Axpsy W. May. 
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{WOMEN’S PEACE FESTIVAL—JUNE 2. 

I avail myself of these columns, devoted 
to the highest interests of humanity, to re- 
mind the friends of Peace of the approach 
of a day which has an historic association 
with their cause. 

In the days of the Franco-Prussian war, 
women for the first time, in Europe and in 
America, lifted their voices against blood- 
shed, with an unanimity which showed a 
new sense of power and of obligation. 
Their cry said: ‘‘Let there be no more 
war! Let justice, and justice alone, settle 
all disputes, and let our sons be trained to 
appeal to this authority alone.” 

Various efforts for associations and ex- 
pression followed this new awakening of 
zeal, this new out-pouring of knowledge. 
Some of these resulted in the agreement 
among a number of women in various parts 
of the world that a day should be set apart, 
to be observed as a Women's Peace Festi- 
val. Anearly dayin June seemed appro- 
priate for this observance. Flowers, song, 
prayer, and words of Christian doctrine 
made up its programme. It was especially 
hoped that mothers would bring their living 
blossoms to grace it, and that from these 
innocent rites might spring happy and har- 
monious influences which from year to year 
should strengthen and endure. 

Mindful of what has been done and of the 
much that remains to be done, I ask the 
friends of Peace, wherever this may be 
read, to come together, and especially to 
concern themselves with the question: 
‘“‘What can women do to bring Peace on 
earth?” JuLIA WARD Hows. 








SUMMER LODGE FOR WORKING WOMEN. 

The committee on moral and physical 
education connected with the Woman's 
Education Association, desire to call at- 
tention to the Summer Lodge for Working 
Women. 

This name carries with it the suggestion 
of a work, in which it seems desirable to 
interest some such good people, as are wont 
to consider seriously and sympathetically 
the condition of those less favored than 
themselves. 

Now, that the time of the annual depar- 
ture of a large part of the city population 
to sea side and mountains is near at hand, 
any one accustomed to think on such sub- 
jects, must naturally feel some regret and 
anxiety for those who, by pressing work 
and narrow circumstances, are detained in 
the least healthy portions of the city. 
Among these, there is a large class of young 
women, intelligent and self-respecting, em- 
ployed in shops and in sewing, who have 
come fresh from the comparative peace and 
freedom of their country homes, to the for- 
lornest of che.p boarding and lodging 
houses, At their age, body and mind are 
alike sensitive to surrounding influences, 
and it takes but little thought to apprehend 
the perils to which both are subjected in 
these necessarily over-crowded establish- 
ments. Very many touching stories could 
be told by those interested in this subject, 
of the brave efforts of many who are ex- 
posed to these trials, fora life of self-de- 
pendence and self-respect. But with all 
possible heroism, it is impossible that phy- 
sical strength should not give way under 
the strain of constant work, when to that is 
added the lack of pure air, of nutritious 
food, and of a cheerful resting place after 
the exhausting toils of the day. 

Tn view of these facts, and with the con- 
viction that the refreshing and restoring 
influences of country living should be, as 
far as possible, made accessible to those 
who so especially need them, this commit- 
tee on moral and physical education has 
undertaken to provide for young women 
working in the city, through the heat of the 
summer months, a plain, but comfortable 
and cheerful country home, where they can 
go every evening after their day’s work is 
over, and also spend their Sundays. 

This experiment was tried at Wollaston, 
last summer, with a good degree of success, 
but itis hoped, this year, to have a larger 
house, and to make the house self-support- 
ing. It will not be a charitable institution, 
for the occupants will pay for their own 
board, the same as in the city; but in order 
to cover certain necessary expenses which 
at first must be incurred, extra help is need- 
ed, for which the committee now makes this 
appeal. 

The marked improvement in health and 
cheerfulness of those who were at the 
lodge last summer, as well as their right 
use and full appreciation of its privileges, 
was a more than sufficient reward for any 
exertion in their behalf, and a great stimu- 
lus for further efforts for the coming season. 
All information that may be desired, will 
be gladly given by any member of the com- 
mittee, who will also most gratefully ac- 
cept any contributions in money or in fur- 
niture. All household furnishing of any 
kiud will be thankfully received. 

Mrs. Fred. W. G. May, Adams. street, 
Dorchester; Miss Elisa Scudder, 91 Boylston 
street, Boston; Miss M. A. Mathews, 5 
Charles street, Boston; Mrs. David H. Cool- 
idge, 114 Commonwealth avenue, Boston; 
Mrs. John Ware, South Lancaster, Mass; 
Miss Anna W. Abbott, Cambridge, Mass; 
Miss Annie E. Bond, West Newton, Mass; 
Miss Badger, 22 Clifford street, Roxbury, 
Mass; Miss A. E. Johnson, Bradford, Mass 
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AN ADVANCE STEP IN RUSSIA. 

The world moves. Little by little the 
rights and influence of women are recog- 
nized. The last step is reported in the Eng- 
lish Women’s Suffrage Journal, as follows: 

‘‘Women’s Suffrage has just been recog- 
nized in St. Petersburg in the establishment 
of a new form of local Parliament intro- 
duced by the new police prefect, General 
Baranoff, on whose suggestion the Emperor 
has approved the formation of a council of 
the inhabitants to advise with the prefect 
respecting the measures to be adopted 
against the troublers of social order. The 
house-holders and lodgers in each of the 
228 sections of the city were invited toelect 
one representative for each section, and 
these 228 elected persons selected from their 
number 25 members to form a council. The 
choice actually made was generally ap- 
proved. The measure is aimed in the direc- 
tion of bringing society to codperate with 
the Government in combating revolutionary 
activities. Women are allowed the fran- 
chise in the election of this council.” 
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CONCERNING WOMEN 


QusEN Mareuenira is one of the most 
skillful sewing womenfin Italy. 


Mrs. J. H. Mansrretp has just com- 
pleted a fine portrait of the late Bishop Gil- 
bert Haven. 


Epita Srcox has a remarkable article 
in the Nineteenth Century for June on 
George Eliot. 


Mrs. ABBA GooLD WooLson has arrang- 
ed to give six lectures on English litera- 
turein Bangor, Maine. 


Miss Betty GRuEN, of Forsyth county, 
Ga., has two silk dresses which she made 
herself, having raised the worms, spun the 
silk, colored and woven it with her own 
hands. 


Mrs. LivERMOoRE has been invited to 
make one of the speeches at the annual 
Unitarian Festival held in Music Hall, an- 
niversary week, May 26. But she will be 
out at sea at that time. 


Mrs. W. D. Wettcoms, of Yarmouth, 
Me., sent her pamphlet on roses, to the 
Maine Pomological Society at Gardiner. 
It is neatly printed in a twenty-four page 
pamphlet and illustrated. 


QUEEN IsaBELLA is reported to be a 
property owner in Washington. Her pos- 
sessions there are thirty acres on Capitol 
Hill and a row of brick houses. The pur- 
chase was made through a Philadelphia 
firm, 


Mrs. Saran K. Bouton contributes a 
thoughtful paper on ‘‘Lack of Considera- 
tion” to the Christian Weekly. Mrs. Bolton 
is on the editorial staff of the Congregation- 
alist, of this city, and also a contributor to 
the New York Independent. 


Mrs. Marrsa C. CaLLanan, for many 
years president of the Iowa Woman Suf- 
frage Society and vice-president of the 
American Woman Suffrage Society, has 
gone to Europe for the summer to rest and 
recruit. The good wishes of many friends 
will attend her. 


QUEEN Victoria wrote a four-page let- 
ter to Mrs. Lincoln when Abraham Lincoln 
was assassinated. It was the unrestrained 
outpouring of sympathy from a full heart. 
It has never been published. Mrs. Lincoln 
is now very ill at her sister's home in 
Springfield, Ill. 


‘Mrs. Martua J. LAMB was tendered a 
reception by Sorosis at Delmonico’s on 
Thursday week, which drew together as 
many of the literary women of New York 
and vicinity as will be seen this season. It 
was in honor of her completion of the his- 
tory of New York. 


Miss JutiA KEmPsHALL, the author of 
the little book, ‘‘What a Boy,” and one of 
the former professors of Ingram University, 
has been in Paris the past year engaged in 
study. She will return this summer and 
spend some time in Brooklyn, N. Y., with 
her sister, Mrs. Wing, who is herself a wri- 
ter of ability. 

Mrs. Mary CLEMMER has been invited to 
deliver the poem before the New York 
Press Association, which will meet in Utica. 
The arrangement is very fitting. Utica is 
the native city of Mrs. Clemmer, and the 
honor 1s a pleasant tribute to her poetic 
power. Mrs. Clemmer soon makes her 
summer flitting from Washington to South 
Mountain, Md. 

Miss Mary F. EasTMAn is lecturing in 
Northampton, Pittsfield and other towns in 
western Massachusetts. Subject, ‘““Why 
should Women Want to Vote?” The Hamp- 
shire Journal says: ‘‘Miss Eastman is con- 
sidered as able and as interesting a speaker 
as Mrs. Livermore, and it is hoped the peo- 
ple will avail themselves of this opportuni- 
ty to hear the subject presented in a practi- 
cal and just manner.” 

Mrs. ImocEenE C. Faues presided at a 
meeting of the Women’s Christian Union 
for the Suppression of Polygamy at No. 
124 Amity street, Brooklyn, N. Y. last week. 
A letter was read from the Anti-Polygamy 
Society of Utah, in which it was set forth 
that it was desirable for the two societies to 
maintain correspondence, so that there 
might be perfect union of purpose and 
movement in all steps taken looking to the 
suppression of polygamy. It was resolved 
to make an effort to interest the churches 
in the movement, to hold meetings, and in 
all practicable ways to enlist the sympathies 
of Christian men and women in the work 
of the union. Letters pledging codperation 
and support were read from Rev. J. H. 
Hyatt Smith, Rev. Dr. Newman and others. 
After short addresses by Mrs. A. 8. Quin- 
ton, of Philadelphia, and other ladies, the 
meeting adjourned. 
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For the Woman's Journal, 
PATIENTLY WAITING. 


BY E. A. KINGSBURY. 
We would not live alway. Life as it lengthens 
Richer and fuller although it may be, 

Yet cannot quiet the soul's fervent longings 
To break earthly fetters; to soar away free.” 


Meanwhile we must work with an ardor untiring, 
Patiently waiting, if no fruit we see, 

Fall of firm faith that the All Wise will make it 
Right for us all in the bliseful—To Be. 
—FPortageville, N. Y. 
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MOTHER’S WORK. 


Dear, patient woman o’er her children bending, 
To leave a good-night kiss on rosy lips, 

Or listen to the simple prayer to God ascending 
Ere slumber veil them in its soft eclipse. 

I wonder doth she dream that seraphs love her, 
And sometimes smooth the pathway for her feet; 

That oft their silvery pinions float above her, 
When life is tangled and its cross-roads meet? 


So wan and tired, the whole day long so busy, 
To laugh or weep at times doth hardly know; 
So many trifles make the poor brain dizzy; 
So many errands call her to and fro; 
Small garments stitching, weaving fairy stories, 
And binding wounds, and bearing little cares, 
Her hours pass—unheeded all the glories 
Of the great world beyond the nursery stairs. 








MORNING AND EVENING BY THE SEA. 
BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 


At dawn the fleet stretched miles away, 
On ocean plains asleep— 
Trim vessels waiting for the day 
To move across the deep. 
So still the sails, they seemed to be 
White lilies growing in the sea. 


When evening touched the cape’s low rim, 
And dark fell on the waves, 
We only saw processions dim 
Of clouds from shadowy caves. 
These were the ghosts of buried ships, 
Gone down in one brief hour’s eclipse. 
Harper's Magazine. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 





Good night —the little lips touch ours, 
The little arms enfold us; 

And oh, that thus through coming years, 
They might forever hold us, 


Good night, we answer back and smile, 
And kiss the drooping eyes; 

But in our trembling hearts the while, 
The wistful queries rise: 


Who, in the weary years to come, 
When we are hid from sight, 

Will clasp these little hands and kiss 
These little lips ‘‘good night!” 


AN OVERWORKED WIFE, 


BY EMMA HERRICK WEED, 








A farm house kitchen, wide and pleasant, 
the spring sunshine lying in bright squares 
on the glossy floor, and the wind out of the 
old apple orchard and the long line of 
snowy cherry trees drifting in at the open 
door, with its delicious perfume and breezy 
breath. 

A woman stands at the table, on which 
are piled high the freshly-baked loaves, 
brown and fragrant—a woman no longer 
young, but whose hair is plentifully sprin- 
kled with gray, and whose form is visibly 
bent, asif from the weight of years; and 
yet she has seen but forty years, albeit years 
that could but ‘‘leave their traces on heart 
and brain,” so full have they been crowded 
with the burdens that, once borne, leave 
their ineffaceable impress for all time to 
come. 

The woman had been fair once. If you 
doubt it, look at the blooming girl who en- 
ters from the porch, with rippling, burnish- 
ed hair and glad blue eyes—the image of 
her mother, they call her, as that mother 
looked twenty years ago. You have seen 
two roses on their parent stem, one with its 
creamy heart, rich and fragrant, just open- 
ing to the kiss of the June sun; the other, a 
little lower down, faded, withered, and 
with scentless leaves, sadly folding from 
the light and dew, neither of which is able 
to renew its life and beauty; you have noted 
the contrast, and yet have not doubted that 
the dying flower, in its heyday and morn 
of blossoming, was equally sweet and glori- 
ous with the now unfolding one. And if 
Lillian Grey is lovely and full of woman’s 
promise, no less so was Miriam Grey, stand- 
ing in the May sunlight a score of years 
agone. The woman looks at the girl with 
an ineffable light of love and yearning in 
her faded eyes. 

**Lillie,” said she, tenderly, ‘‘I finished 
your dress last night except the lace at the 
neck and wrists, so you can have.it to wear 
this afternoon.” 

“Why, mamma,” Lillian Grey rejoined, 
“I had intended to wear some other. I 
did not wish you to sit up when you were 
tired. You know I did not.” 

‘But I wished you to have it, dear,” her 
mother said fondly. ‘‘The other girls will 
be in white, and I could not-bear that you 
shouid be disappointed.” 

Her daughter went up to her, and, put- 

ing her arms around her neck, kissed her 

pale mouth tenderly. It was a little deed, 
but it sweetened that whole weary day of 
toil for Miriam Grey. 

‘**You had better dress before dinner, Lil- 
lie,” her mother resumed, ‘‘so as to be 
ready when they call for you.” 





“I will help you first about the dinner,” 
the girl replied. 

But her mother put her by with the as- 
surance that she could do quite well alone. 

The thoughtless though really unselfish 
gir! left the kitchen, and tripped to her own 
little chamber and began her simple toilet, 
while her mother, flushed and weary, bent 
above the glowing range, and hurried to 
and fro, from pantry to cellar, and from 
store room to table, in her preparations for 
the mid-day meal. Hurried? yes, she was 
always hurrying to and fro in this domain; 
she had hurried for many years, would hur- 
ry still, no doubt, until some day when the 
power was gone, and the reaction came, 
and the worn-out machine refused to longer 
perform its accustomed functions. Then 
the hurry would be over. 

Farmer Grey came in from the field flush- 
ed and heated, his great brawny frame in 
striking contrast to the slender figure of the 
woman, who flitted about, while he washed 
at the great sink in the corner, and then 
asked the stereotyped question: 

“Is dinner ready?” 

“Yes,” she answered quickly. ‘You 
may call the men.” 

Without one smile for the weary face op- 
posite his own at the table, without taking 
note that her own plate of food was scarce- 
ly touched, John Grey ate his hearty, well- 
cooked meal in silence, and, when he had 
finished, rose from the table, followed by 
his farm hands, and went out. At the 
porch he turned back. 

“You'll have to help me milk to-night, 
Miriam,” he called out. ‘I don’t want to 
stop the teams as long as we can see to 
work, in this hurrying time.” 

It was rarely the patient woman remon- 
strated with her lord’s dictations; but this 
time a vision of the labor to be performed 
that afternoon rose before her, and she said 
meekly: 

“I hardly see how [ can, John, as Lillian 
is going away and will not be here to help 
me about the supper.” 

‘Keep her at home, then,” he said, gruf- 
fly. ‘‘Our work can’t be put off for her to 
run the roads.” 

Which elegant harangue was simply 
equivalent to a reiteration of the previously 
pronounced edict. 

After the table was cleared, Lillian left 
with the gay party of ‘‘picnickers’’ who 
called for her, and Mrs. Grey, after seeing 
her off, came back to her domain with the 
old weary look in her face and resumed 
her arduous toil. She had failed to finish 
the week’s ironing in the forenoon, owing 
to a few little hindrances, such as the skim- 
ming of a hundred pans of milk and the 
washing of the milk pans, the working and 
packing of a tub of golden butter, (Mrs. 
Grey’s butter was excellent, and well it 
might be, she worked so much of her life 
away in its production), the washing and 
dressing of the children for school, the 
chamber work and washing of dishes for a 
large household, to say nothing of the 
thousand little trifles sandwiched between, 
each with its complement of a dozen steps 
orso. And now she resumec her place at 
the ironing-table, clothing the bars in their 
white, spotless apparel, and finishing only 
as the clock pointed to the hour of four. 
Within the next hour she must prepare the 
five o’clock supper, and skim the milk that 
is awaiting her dexterous hand in the cool 
dairy, that she may afterwards assist in the 
milking, according to her master’s explicit 
orders. A hard thing, this slavery, is it 
not? 

The sun went down that night in a great 
bed of roseate billows, the pink flush over- 
laying the heavens like a tinted veil. The 
time had been when Miriam Grey would 
have watched such a sunset with the raptu- 
rous appreciation of asensitive, poetic soul, 
when the glories of the panorama of Na- 
ture, spread out before her, called up such 
emotions as found expression in many a 
sweet and rhythmic idyl, which those who 
read were not slow to appreciate as belong- 
ing to a high order of creative and imagina- 
tive genius. Has the olden fire all died out 
within her, that she turns away from the 
inimitable painting in full view of her win- 
dow, and busies herself in the petty details 
of her narrow kitchen, without another 
glance? 

Miriam Grey has no time to waste on such 
indulgences. The setting of the sun indi- 
cates that what remains of the day’s toil 
must be finished quickly, and only the half- 
suppressed sigh that wells up from her heart 
testifies that she is not content to shut her 
eyes on the beauty and loveliness that lie 
broadcast over all the sweet spring lands- 
cape. And this is only one day—one of 
many, that follow hard one upon the other, 
each like unto the rest, with its unvaried, 
unyielding pressure of toil, its unpitying, 
hurrying necessities, that, like a whip of 
small cords, lash the victim on in her flag- 
ging exertions. 

The summer came—summer over all the 
world, balmy and luxuriant; summer airs in 
at the window; summer roses in the garden; 
but no summer came into Miriam Grey’s 
life. 

Spring and summer have gone by. The 
days are much alike to her, whether out- 
side are blossoms or drifting snow, since 
the narrow world in which she lives admits 





of no change of season that hints at release 
from toil. Her taskmaster, after the har- 
vests are gathered in, and the winter comes 
blustering and wailing over the mountains, 
sits by the kitchen fire and allows himself 
rest from his labors. But it is not so with 
the woman who shares bis fortunes. It is 
work, work still. Over her shoulder a 
grim ghoul is ever looking, and urging her 
on with his hollow, pitiless eyes. She 
wonders, sometimes, away down in her 
heart, unseen and unheard, what there is in 
the coarse, unsympathetic, half-cruel man 
whose name she bears, that could ever have 
awakened her love in the morning of her 
happy youth. She loves him yet—not as 
she loved him then, for love is a rare ex- 
otic; and although it may not die at once, 
yet, transplanted into sterile soil and ex- 
posed to chilling winds, one by one it will 
shed its quivering leaves and dying blossoms 
till only the naked, shivering stalk betokens 
its existence, which, on examination, may 
still prove to hold a little of the elixir of 
life in its shrouded center. Does he love 
her? He has not told her so—not, at least, 
for twenty years. He used often, when 
Lillian was an infant at her breast, and the 
long gone echo is still sweet in her ears. Of 
course he does, though; that is understood, 
as some words are in a well-constructed 
sentence. But, oh, what astrange, sweet 
thrill would go through many a wife’s 
breast, though she be neither young. nor 
handsome, and though her companion be 
plain, and poor, and unrefined, if that soft 
refrain, ‘‘l love you,” would again greet her 
ears from his lips once so lavish intheir pro- 
testations of affection! 

Do men never think of this? Or, think- 
ing, do they put it from them as a senti- 
ment unworthy maturity and a waste of 
fondness on the object under consideration? 

When the leaves fell that autumn, Lil 
lian Grey left the old homestead, the happy 
bride of a man in every respect worthy of 
her love, and well off for this world’s boun- 
ty. Perhaps it was the sweetest drop in 
Miriam Grey’s cup of existence when she 
saw her child thus happily mated, and 
knew that for her heart’s darling there were 
not the bitter years of drudgery in store 
that had been her mother’s portion. Such 
is the love of a mother. The other child- 
ren were boys, and would, at least, never 
tread in her own troubled footsteps. 

After her daughter’s marriage, the unmiti- 
gated burden of the care of the whole house 
fell upon Miriam Grey’s already shrinking 
shoulders. Her husband did not notice 
that her step grew each day a little slower 
and more irresolute; that she stooped a little 
lower over the wash-board and ironing- 
table; or that her nights were often vexed 
with pains and acbes, that were in them- 
selves the advance guard of the oncoming 
forces of disease and dissolution. But the 
time came when the unwelcome truth was 
forced upon him, that a girl was needed to 
assist in the household cares—an original 
idea with him, and one that found expres- 
sion only when Miriam Grey was prostrated 
on a bed of sickness, from which it was 
doubtful if she would ever rise again. 

The slow winter months dragged by, and 
it was not till early spring that she was 
able to sitvn at the board and take her 
meals with the rest of the family. The 
long fever had left her, but in its stead, as 
an equivalent, remained a hacking, wearing 
cough, that sounded holiow and terrible in 
the bleak spring nights, when she sat up 
alove from sheer inability to lie down and 
share the untroubled repose of her husband. 
What were her emotions, what her visions, 
retrospective and prospective, in those mid- 
night watches? God alone knows. Per- 
haps the thoughts of a not distant day of 
emancipation were in themselves compen- 
satory for loss of slumber. 

I have only told you of one year of a life, 
the last, saddest year, in which Miriam 
Gray finished her work. 

Again it is spring, again the spring sun- 
shine floods the heavens with translucent 
glory, again the swect airs find their way 
into the kitchen windows at farmer Grey’s: 
but Miriam Grev is not there at her post. 
A funeral cortege winds up the hillside; the 
fresh, green earth opens its arms to another 
weary child. There are heard tbe old fami- 
liar sounds of weeping and lamentation 
from Lillian Grey and her orphaned broth- 
ers, and they go away, and the churchyard 
gate is closed, and the birds resume their 
nest-building in the trees that wave above 
the grassy mounds. The shackles have 
fallen off from the weary limbs; for the 
sleepless nights and days of hurrying toil 
the blessed sleeper shall find abundant re- 
paration, for here ‘‘He giveth His beloved 
sleep.” 

And John Grey? He will miss her, of 
course—the tears that fell from his eyes 
have at least the virtue of sincerity, though 
they be few in number. It is a mysterious 
dispensation cf Providence—at least, so says 
the minister—and he must submit. It does 
not occur to him that he goaded her on with 
the whip and spur of unremitted toil, till 
the over-wrought machinery gave way, and 
death, the great emancipator, asserted his 
prerogative in terse language. He does not 
know that he killed her! 

Query—Are the sins of ignorance all to 

e winked at? 





THREE WOMEN. 


MRS. GARFIELD. 

Mrs. Garfield is the first mother of a Pies- 
ident who has ever seen her son’s inaugura- 
tion. Other mothers, possibly, may have 
been alive to hear the news, but this eighty- 
year-old dame had more than a right to be 
at the Capitol on that day. She had “blazed 
out,” as woodmen say, the road to it from 
the log cabin in Cuyahoga county. Such a 
history of motherly courage and patience 
and faith is not rare, to be sure, in any farm 
house, but there was something more than 
this. What the Ohio law is as respects the 
widow’s estate and the distribution of even 
a small farm property does not appear. In 
Pennsylvania, when a farmer dies without 
a will, the intestate law opens the way to 
breaking up the home, the little property 
is sold out, and the children parcelled out 
among administrators if the mother has not 
money enough to keep them with her. 
Many an industrious farmer woman who 
could get along if she were left to decide, 
must be turned out of the Pennsylvania 
farm when her husband dies and sees it par- 
celled out, so that her ‘‘thirds” are often 
to her the loss of herall. It was not so in 
the Orange township farm house. The fa- 
ther of Garfield died a young man, leaving 
a small farm, encumbered with debt, in the 
woods, with twenty cleared acres around 
it. What was remarkable in Eliza Gar- 
field at that day was her strong will. She 
put aside the well meant but mistaken ad- 
vice of friends and determined that neither 
the house should be sold nor her children 
scattered. With four children, one a slip of 
a boy, and the future President a baby, she 
worked the poor farm so that it yielded a 
living. At night she taught her boys. Pro- 
babiy it was well for the young Garfield 
boys they were not deluged with ‘‘children’s 
books.” The bookshelf held but few, but 
how those histories and scanty biography 
must have sunk in and taken root in the 
long, quiet winter evenings! The children 
of the rich do not have such advantages as 
the lonely farm house and the energy and 
brains of that little widow woman gave her 
sons. It was fifty years ago when the wid- 
ow Garfield started the experiment of car- 
rying on the Orange farm, and bringing up 
her son to wholesome independence. At 
the end of the half century he carries her 
to the White House, the first mother of a 
President who ever lived there. It is some- 
thing to be proud of, not that the farms of 
the West and the East rear such women, 
for that we all know, but that one of them 
has lived to see the reward of her wood- 
chopping and planting, her saving and her 
teaching, of her courage, in short. 


MRS, CHURCHILL. 


A woman died recently in Providence 
who was both a seen and an unseen force. 
She died teo young, worn out by overwork, 
because of the tireless spirit that could nev- 
er let pass a chance to help others. She 
had not an easy or a sheltered corner of the 
world, and yet she did more than many wo- 
men who have ease and affluence and time 
and opportunity. Mrs. Elizabeth K. Church- 
ill became known to many Philadelphians 
at the time of the Centennial, as an inde- 
fatigable and accurate correspondent of 
the Providence Journal. Women journal- 
ists, in 1876, became visible to more than 
the eye of faith, They came along in 
troops, the wise and otherwise. Some 
plumed themselves on their mannishness, 
or on the gorgeousness of their attire. Oth- 
ers hid their pencils in the pockets of their 
linen dusters and looked on, with shrewd 
eyes, at the exhibit of women, along with 
the rest of the products of these United 
States. Mrs, Churchill was early to define 
her position, in a perfectly characteristic 
way. She had her out-desk in the hall re- 
served for general correspondents, working 
by the side of busy quill drivers, most of 
them men. Occasionally she was to be 
found in the newspaper room of the Wo- 
man’s Building, as she was a valued report- 
er for the journal printed there. But she 
preferred each day to stand in the ranks of 
the regulars, as it gave her an opportunity 
of helping and advising other women— 
young women, often—who drifted there, 
and whose manners and freedom were 
looked upon by some of the foreign corres- 
pondents as characteristic. She had a good 
influence in correcting thoughtlessness, 
She was astandard in that room; thorough- 
ly dignified and self-respecting, with no af- 
fectations of false delicacy, but with per- 
fectly outspoken and very high ideals as to 
the function of women in journalism, 

Mrs. Churchill was early left a widow 
with two boys to support. She tried farm- 
ing for a space, sheep raising among the 
rocks of New Hampshire, working in the 
fields until late in the evening, but, unlixe 
some rose colored experiences, she could 
not make farming pay in New England. 
She was a teacher for a few years, until 
finally her true abilities defined themselves 
in journalism. With very limited opportu- 
nities in younger life, and never an owner 
of many books, her reading was omnivor- 
ous. She made great use of the public li- 
brary; she was always a student, interested 
in facts and statistics; not satisfied with 
general statements, hunting out for herself 
the laws, the eccupations and all that con- 





cerned not only women, but the morals of 
society. She was a whole social science 
meeting in herself; so varied was her study, 
so intelligent her suggestions in these mat- 
ters. Although she worked very hard, be- 
ing entirely dependent on her journalistic 
writing for support, she did a vast amount 
of unpaid-for labor. She was one of the 
active spirits of the Woman's Congress. 
Always an out-and-out claimant of the Suf- 
frage for women, she began to see of late 
years that education goes before, or at least 
with such aclaim. The many thoughtful 
papers that this congress has called out each 
year for eight years, now show the good uses 
of such meetings of American women. In 
all these years Mrs. Churchill did a vast 
deal of organizing, correspondence, besides 
her own contributions to the congress prop- 
er, all of which, for a day laborer at the 
pen, were gifts indeed. She organized the 
Woman’s Club, of Providence —a little 
younger than the Woman’s Club in Phila- 
delphia, but undertaking a precisely similar 
work, to bring together women who were 
interested in domestic and social, as weil as 
scholarly pursuits. In addition to this, and 
while herself one of the hardest of work- 
ers, she established, more than a year ago, 
the ‘‘Working Women’s Lectures” in Prov- 
idence, and the last public act of her life 
was to give a lecture in that course on pre- 
natal influences, which was worth many ser- 
mons to that or any other audience of wo- 
men; rich or poor. Literally she gave her 
life away to all these claims, and time was 
money to her. The rich women of Provi- 
dence, who were her friends, and who were 
stimulated by her influence to carry on the 
projects she was ever planning, recognize 
that she gave to all their charities and aid 
associations far mere than they. Such sto- 
ries can never be told until they are ended, 
by which we all lose somewhat. 
MRS, CARLYLE. 

Mrs. Carlyle’s story is almost entirely giv- 
en in the ‘‘Reminiscences” by Carlyle, just 
published by the Scribners. The one value 
of her iife was its character as helpmeet to 
the struggling young author; her judgment 
as critic, which he largely depended on, 
and her skill as housekeeper both went to 
this. Nobody ever knew whether the Car- 
lyles were rich or poor; she had so the se- 
cret of comfort about her. She never 
‘‘nagged” her husband to make money as 
other wives of gold mines (it is said) some- 
times do. Her ambition was that he should 
do good work; have all the serene leisure 
necessary, and be unfretted with money 
cares. When they met at late dinner time, 
she had a store of anecdote, humor, to en- 
tertain him, and Carlyle reproaches him- 
self that even in the midst of bodily suffer- 
ing, unsuspected by him, these gay ‘‘illumi- 
nations” went on. There is rether a de- 
mard, now-a-days, that the husbands shall 
bring home at night this fund of gaiety 
and cheerfulness, and so they should, 
when their wives are chained fast to house- 
hold cares. But in this case Carlyle was 
the prisoner in his study for many hours of 
each day, and his wife supplied the fresh air 
and sunshiny spirits that are brought in 
from out of doors. She was his cook and 
lis carpenter, as well as his critic, and had 
all the faculty and wit of a Scotch peasant 
woman—as she was.—Philadelphia Ledyer. 

————_ +o oe —__——_ 
UNDER THE CRUST. 


There is a paragraph floating through the 
newspapers which deserves more thought 
than it probably receives amid the flotsam 
and jetsam of journalistic ‘‘varieties.”” The 
widow of a so.dier who fell in the British 
service in Afghanistan now resides at Hamp- 
ton Court, England. The Queen appeared 
there suddenly, not long ago, and was so 
touched with the widow’s youth, beauty and 
quiet sadness, that her Majesty laid eti- 
quette aside, and tenderly kissed her. Very 
like that particular queen—more like a 
good woman. From the preference of the 
Queen for Balmoral, is seems more than 
probable that she delights in a daily life 
which leaves her at liberty to lay aside the 
ponderous weight of ceremonial, and iet 
the woman speak and act, and give the 
Queen a recess, 

Queens are not, however, the only per- 
sons who are seen at their best when the 
public position is laid aside; nor is the beau- 
ty of demeanor unadorned confined to the 
gentle sex. Anecdotes of princes in disha- 
bille, and of their personal amiable “‘letting 
down,” are familiar to all readers. Passing 
royalty by, we find our American notables, 
formidable in debate, in statesmanship and 
the field, are very like other people, under 
the crust of conventionalism. Of Daniel 
Webster it is related that, after thundering 
away on the Astor House steps, or from the 
vestibule of the Exchange, retiring under a 
roaring round of applause, and carrying 
the demeanor of Jove with him, he would 
become at once jovial in another sense. 
Safe in some apartment away from the 
prying eyes and the itching ears of the 
hero - worshippers, the ‘godlike Daniel” 
would be first to break the silence and say 
to his intimates, ‘‘Now, boys, let’s have 
some fun.” A funny anti-climax this to 
“Liberty and union—one and indivisible— 
now and forever! One country, one con- 
stitution, one destiny.” [Cheers. | 

It is not entirely to that side of the mat- 
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ter, however, that these remarks are direct- 
ed. ‘Under the. crust” there is a deeper 
layer of human sympathy. And the “‘dig 
nity of manhood,” which includes woman- 
hood as well, is too much in the habit of 
repressing the exhibition of sympathy and 
checking the utterance of kindness. If it 
were not so, the anecdote of the Queen of 
England would not seem at all remarkable. 
But she is first a woman—then a queen. 
The verdict of a world accords to her char- 
acter what is best in womanhood, subject, 
of course, to human weakness. All wo- 
men are queens in their own right, and all, 
so long as they respect themselves, com- 
mand the respect of men. Most women 
and many men are encased in that conven- 
tional quasi-regal crust, which compels 
them, as they think, to hide their better im- 
pulses and pretend sublime indifference. 
The chief exception to this is in the case of 
those who affect the air of rudeness, and 
do their good deeds as they would throw 
bones toa dog. Either way it would be 
better if women and men too would not 
make cocoons of themselves, and appear at 
their best only when they unexpectedly 
burst their shells and make the world stare 
at the outcome of unsuspected excellence. 
If the heart is not always a safe guide in 
our intercourse with the world around us, 
it is a pleasant one; and its mistakes on the 
human side are no worse than the deliber- 
ate hardness of suspicion and over-pru- 
dence. — Ledger. 


o> 
o> 


CHURCHILL MEMORIAL FOND. 

The purpose to create a permanent me- 
moria] to Mrs. Churchill bas taken form 
and is reported in the Providence Journal 
as follows: 

“A committee of the Rhode Island Wo- 
men’s Club, consisting of Mrs. Moses B. I. 
Goddard, Mrs. J. M. Brewster, Miss Mary 
E. Eddy, Mrs. Henry Howard, Mrs. James 
Tillinghast, Mrs. Joshua Wilbour, of Prov- 
idence, and Mrs. Henry F. Smith, of Paw- 
tucket, presented to the club a report and 
plan fora memorial of the late Mrs. Eliza- 
beth K. Churchill, which were adopted. It 
was decided that the subscription should 
be commenced by the club with a sum not 
less than two hundred dollars. Contribu- 
tions for the memorial may be left at the 
oftice of the Providence Journal, or paid to 
any one of the following-named committee 
on contributions: Miss Jeannie W. Buck- 
lin, Providence; Miss Anna Metcalf, Woon- 
socket; Mrs. George A. Mumford, Paw- 
tucket; Mrs. Christopher R. Greene, River 
Point, or may be given to any member of 
the memorial committee: 

“‘The committee appointed by the ‘Rhode 
Island Women’s Club’ to prepare a plan for 
a memorial of the late Mrs. Elizabeth K. 
Churchill, are unanimous in thinking that 
the best form any memorial of her could 
take for the present would be to continue 
the course of ‘Lectures to Working-Wo- 
men,’ which has met with so much success 
in the past, and with which Mrs, Church- 
ill’s name must be forever associated. They 
were essentially her own creation and work. 
Lectures somewhat similar had been given 
in different parts of England, but in a sim- 
pler form and to more ignorant audiences. 
Another fundamental difference was that 
there they had been given gratuitously, 
and Mrs. Churchill was very anxious that 
the experiment should be tried here of ask- 
ing a small admission fee—making them a 
privilege and not entirely a charity—be- 
lieving that so they would be more fully ap- 
preciated and reach a large class of busy 
working-women, with little time for self- 
improvement, to whom they would be of 
incalculable and lasting benefit. The re- 
sult proved that she was not mistaken. 

‘*When the need of such lectures was first 
felt by Mrs. Churchill, she had no inten- 
tion of taking charge of them herself, but 
was anxious that they sbould be given un- 
der the auspices of an old and well-known 
charitable society of this city. The plan 
was fully discussed by that society and 
adopted by them, but difficulties and com- 
plications arising at once, it was thought 
wise to abandon it before any work had 
been done. So strong was Mrs, Churchill’s 
belief in the need of such lectures, and so 
firm her faith in their success, that rather 
than give up the plan—on the assurance 
that there should be no pecuniary loss to 
her involved in them—she added this work 
to an already crowded life, and with no aid 
—except in the mere detail—carried on the 
lectures successfully, devoting to them her 
best energies and thoughts, until from the 
very threshold of the lecture rooms she was 
called to her rest. In view of these facts 
the committee unite in thinking that no 
more appropriate memorial of her could be 
devised than that this club, which she had 
loved and founded, should take up and 
carry on the unfinished work that lay so 
near her heart. 

“But while the committee urge that the 
lectures be continued for another season, or 
for so long as they be successful, they think 
it unwise to impose their continuance upon 
the club should it be found impossible to 
maintain the interest now felt in them. 

‘The desire of Mrs. Churchill’s heart was 
to elevate the minds and characters and to 
improve the condition of women, and any 








work done for women by women would be 
a fitting memorial for her. Therefore, in 
drawing up a plan for a memorial fund, the 
committee has deemed it best not to specify 
the particular use that shall be made of the 
income from year to year, but to leave the 
disposal of it to the directors of the club, 
exacting only that it shall be expended to 
improve the condition of the working-wo- 
men of this city.” 

PLAN OF A MEMORIAL OF THE LATE MRS. 

ELIZABETH K, CHURCHILL. 

1. That subscriptions be received in this 
city and throughout the State for a fund to 
be known forever as the ‘“‘Churchill Memo- 
rial Fund.” 

2. That the Rhode Island Women’s Club, 
as an organization, head the subscription 
with a suitable sum. 

3. That this fund be held by the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Co. in trust for the 
Rhode Island Women’s Club, to be held by 
them for the benefit of the working-women 
of this city. 

4. That the directors, for the time being, 
of the Rhode Island Women’s Club shall 
constitute a committee to expend, every 
year, the income of the fund in any wa 
that in their judgment shall seem most ad- 
visable to further and promote the best in- 
terest of the working-women of this city. 

5. That, in accordance with Mrs. Church- 
ill’s views, whatever privileges are extend- 
ed to the working-women shall not be alto- 
gether gratuitous, hut a smal! su.n shal) be 
charged for the use and enjoyment of them. 

Respectfully submitted for the commit- 
tee. Mrs. Moses B. I. Gopparp, 

Chairman. 

The friends of temperance in Rhode 
Island desire to have a special part in the 
memorial. They say: 

“During the whole thirteen years of Mrs. 
E. K. Churchill’s life in Providence, she 
was closely identified with the temperance 
interests in the State. Her earlier efforts 
were of a pioneer character, opening the 
way and making it comparatively easy for 
other women who came later to the work. 
In after years as her life broadencd, the de- 
mands upon her time and strength became 
more numerous and varied, and her duties 
more burdensome, but her interest in the 
temperance work never flagged; her voice 
and pen were ever ready to give aid and 
support to the cause, and her terse words 
and trenchant blows were not easily ignored 
or forgotten. Herself brave and true, fear- 
less and uncompromising, she had the larg- 
est charity for those who were not up to her 
standard, or who differed from her in re- 
gard to ways and means for carrying on the 
work. Her sympathies went out to the poor 
victims of intemperance, especially to those 
of her own sex; and it was largely due to 
her efforts that a police matron was secured, 
into whose hands should be given every 
women arrested upon our streets. And out 
from the needs made apparent by those 
efforts grew much of the interest which has 
resulted in the establishment of a temporary 
home for released female prisoners. 

‘‘A few winters ago, she inaugurated and 
carried on a course of Sunday evening lec- 
tures, bringing out, through the different 
speakers, various phases of the temperance 
question. Atthe close she found herself 
largely in arrears in regard to money mat- 
ters, and though voluntary contributions 
were sent to her by those appreciating her 
labors, she was in theend personally a loser. 
‘Never mind,’ said she, ‘I hope some good 
has been done. At any rate, the subject 
has been kept before the people.’ 

‘‘Her last public address, given a few 
days before her death, was upon Heredity, 
and dealt largely with facts touching the 
use and effects of alcohol, and was pro- 
nounced by those who heard her, ‘one of 
the most effective temperance talks they 
ever listened to.’ But it is unnecessary to 
enumerate her efforts, or the ways in which 
she stimulated others to work. They will 
not soon be forgotten by those who have 
known, loved and worked with Mrs, 
Churchill. 

“As a lasting memorial to her, a fund has 
been established, to be forever known as the 
‘Churchill Memorial Fund,’ and it seems 
fitting that the temperance people of the 
State, and especially the various temperance 
organizations, should be represented. Will 
not some prominent member of each organi- 
zation take up the matter and, without fur- 
ther appeal, present the subject at an early 
meeting? Contributions, either of indivi- 
duals or organizations, may be sent to the 
Journal office, to be credited to the ‘Tem- 
perance Contribution to the Churchill Mem- 
orial Fund.’ 

“Any question concerning the use of the 
fund will be gladly answered by Mrs, J. K. 
Barney.” 





A GENEROUS GIFT. 

Mrs. Mary P. Norris, with refreshing 
modesty made the following provisions in 
her will: ‘‘I give and bequeath to the trus- 
tees of the University of Pennsylvania the 
sum of ten thousand dollars, free of col- 
lateral, interest and tax, to be by them safe- 
ly invested, and the income arising there- 
from to be applied to the support and main- 
tenance of one or more free beds for injured 
persons in their general hospital forever, 
under the conditions now established by the 
said trustees. It is my desire that my name 
shall not be bp mayan either over or near the 
beds, or used in any public manner to indi- 
cate the source from whence the endow- 
ment has been derived.” 





For Sunday Schools 


T Li Sunday School Son 
@ beacon I ft. Book by J. H. TENNS 
and E. A. HOFFMAN. Specimen copies mailed for 
30 cents. Liberal reduction fer quantities. Ditson 
& Co. respectfully call attention to the marked im- 
provement which is suoaeens in their newer publica- 
tions for Sunday Schools, The best talent in the 
country has been employed in compiling them, and 
they have been received with marked favor. THE 
Beacon Lieut is the work of two of the best hymn 
and tune composers in the country, is a carefully 
““winnowed” book, only the best 100 out of 500 man- 
uscripts having been retained. We have not many 

Sunday School hymns better than 





“Love of the Saviour, tender and precious, 
Deeper and broader than ocean or sea, 
Stronger than death, so pure and so gracious, 
Oh, in thy fulness flow sweetly to me”; 


Or 
‘He who conquers, wins & crown 
When he Jays his armor down, 
For we bear the cross no more, 
When we reach the golden shore."’ 





Attention is also directed to White Robes 
(30 cents) by Abbey and Munger; and to Good 
News (35 cents) by R. M. McIntosh. These excel- 
lent books are still in demand. Their authors have 
also ae books in progress, which will soon be an- 
nounced. 





Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








An eminent American clergyman, * 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book. 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 


Author's American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1 00. 


For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and thorough 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the rules 
and discipline of a large school. As a body the 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, an 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is alwaye 
ready to give advice, to attend to any necessary late- 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already registered show that the 
number of young ladies will be larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancient 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gym- 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stud 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The study-room for those in the Upper Department 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly all 7. 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke's, and Lee & Shepard’s, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, whenit is open from 10 to 11, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H,. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges, 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
——- examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 

in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the slature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 
I, T. TALBOT, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 
A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
s72 





























Costly outfit free. pAddress Truz & Co., Au- 
Maine. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Life and Education of Laura 
Bridgman, 

THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. By Mary 

Swirt Lamson. New Edition. With Portrait, 


$1.50. 

This profoundly interesting book can hardly fail 
to find a hearty welcome wherever the miracle of 
Laura Bridgman's education has ever been heard of. 
Mrs. Lamson writes from full knowledge, having 
been her special instructor for three years, and inti- 
mately acquainted with her for thirty-seven years. 


A Satchel Guide 


FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 
Edition for 1881, Revised. With Maps. 00. 
The only compact Guide-Book covering the whole 

ground of ordinary “vacation” travel in Europe. 


Complete Works of James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 


Comprising “Fireside Travele,” Among Books,”’ 
(First and Second Series), ‘My Study Windows," 
and ‘‘Poetical Works."’ New uniform edition, in 
5 volumes, substantially like the Cambridge Edi- 
tions of Longfellow’s and Whittier’s Works. Print- 
ed on tinted paper, bound in olive rT cloth, with 

ilt tops. r. Lowell's esomer is stamped on 
the cover. A very desirable edition of these noble 
and delightful works. Price of the set, in cloth, 
$9.00; in half calf, $18.00 


Pepacton. 


By Joun Burrovens, author of ‘‘Wake Robin,” 
‘*Winter Sunshine,” *‘Birds and Poets,” “Locusts 
and Wild Honey,” etc. $1.50. 

Contente.—Pepacton, A Summer Voyage, Springs, 
An Idyl of the Honey-Bee, Nature and the Poets, 
Notes by the Way, Foot-Paths, A Bunch of Herbs, 
Winter Pictures. 

These essays, which relate to nature and animal 
life, show the same rare keenness of observation and 
sympathy with all the life and movement of external 
nature which are so noteworthy and so attractive in 
Mr. Burrough’s other books. is grace of descrip- 
tion is no less admirable than his accuracy of obeer- 
vation, and a delicious humor makes his essays re- 
markably winning. 


Underbrush. 


By James T. Fretps. New and enlarged edition. 

“Little Classic’ style. $1.25. 

This edition includes about 100 pages of new mat- 
ter, which Mr. Fieids had just added before his death. 
It isa delightful collection of literary, social, and 
miscellaneous essays. 


Hints on Household Taste. 


In Furniture, Upholstery, and other details. By 
Cues. L. EAstitake. Edited, with notes, by 
Cuas. C. Perkins. New Edition carefully revised. 
With mauy plain and colored illustrations, 8vo., 
B00 reduced to $3.00; half calf, $5.00; morocco, 


lany changes and additions have been made in 
this sterling work, rendering it still more helpful and 
valuable to those who wish to make their homes at- 


tractive. 
Carlyle’s Essays. 
POPULAR EDITION. 


The Critical and Miscellaneous Essays of Tomas 
CARLYLE. Popular Edition. With fine Portrait. 
In two volumes, 12mo., $3.50. 

This is the most complete American edition of 
Carlyle’s remarkable Essays, and presents them in a 
form at once attractive and so inexpensive as to bring 
them within the reach of all, 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.. 
Boston. 


Choice New Books. 


For Mack’s Sake. 


By S.J. BURKE. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25, 

No finer characters have ever been created than are 
develo in this story in “‘Madge Willis,” and 
“‘Lou Hyde.’’ The religious tone is sweet and strong, 
and the style of the author graceful and full of life. 


Old and New Friends. 


By MARIE OLIVER. Author of “Ruby Hamilton.” 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 

The many readers of ‘‘Ruby Hamilton” will be 
pleased to find in one of the characters in this vol- 
ume an old acquaintance. The charming manner in 
which the story is told, its pathos and healthy relig- 
ious tone, will ensure a cordial welcome to any new 
volume by this young author. 


Uncle Mark’s Amaranths. 


By ANNIE G. HALE. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 
A story of humble life, told with great sweetness 
and a high religious tone. 


Next Things. 


By PANSY. A Story for Little Folks. Crisp and to 
tthe point. 12mo. Fully illustrated. $1.00. 








PANSY BOOKS. 


No writer has achieved a more enviable reputation 
than “Pansy.”’ Herstyle is unique, and the > 
healthy, natural spirit, breathed through all her writ- 
ings. ennobles the mind—making the manly more 
strong and the womanly more true. 

They are put up in sets as follows: 


THE ESTHER RIED LIBRARY. 5 vols..... 7,50 

THE HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. 5 vols........ 7.50 

THE .  emeneted WORKMEN LIBRARY. 6 = 
VOIBeccccccccsrceccccessssecs cresceece esos 7. 

THE nate GIRLS LIBRARY. 5 om 
Wols.....++- Coe e ser cessssse enters settee ece 4 

THE TIP LEWIS LIBRARY. 4 vols...... sees 6.00 

THE HELEN LESTER LIBRARY. (Pansy - 
of 


Soret. 4 vols 3. 
THE GETTING AHEAD LIBRARY. 10 vols.. 3.75 
THE LITTLE PANSY SERIES. 10 vols., 

boards, $3.00, cloth....++... sseesseseeeees 


The Third Volume in Lothrop’s Library of Enter- 
taining History. 
Switzerland. 


By HARRIET SLIDELL MACKENZIE. 12mo. 
100 illustrations. $1.50. 


Delightful for home reading and desirable as a 
tourist's hand-book. 


D. LOTHROP & CO'S 
POPULAR PERIODICALS 


WIDE AWAKE. 

20 cents per Number; $2.00 per Year. 
LITTLE FOLKS READER. 
7 cts. per Number; 75 cts. per Year. 
THE PANSY. (Weekly.) 

5 cents per Number; 50 cents per Year. 
BABY-LAND. 

5 cts. per Number; 50 cts. per Year. 


These magazines can be placed in the hands of 
young people with confidence and safety. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 





FIFTH THOUSAND. 
A Nameless Nobleman. 


The Initial Volume (16mo. price $1) of the Round- 
Robin Series. : wa bg 


enterprise+, very effective 
competent head and hand.”’ 


“The story is stirringly attractive from the first 
page. L} m1 ees any 

‘Full of a stren that haunts the memory long 
win tnsconslinn aad pletarcoges ceorp, wperiat to> 

nD ing ictaresque » wea’ 

gether histo tradition and rw rad an giving to the 
whole a convincing air of truth. . . e charac- 
ters of the two heroines, the luxurious. and passion- 
ate Valerie de Montarnand, and the calm, strong 
devoted Mary Wilder, are well contrasted; there are 
comparatively few persons; the plot is romantic, bat 
simple; the controlling motive of each life is well 
sustained; the incidents are well grouped.""—Boston 
Advertiser. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND 


A Fair Barbarian, 


BY MRS. FRANCES H. BURNETT. One Volume, 
16mo. Richly bound, $1.00, 

“We have no hesitation in saying that there is no 
living writer (man or woman) who has Mrs, Burnett’s 
dramatic power in telling a story.”"—N. Y. Herald. 

“The brightest and wittiest of Mre. Burnett's sto. 
ries.""—Baltimore Every Saturday. 

“Mrs. Burnett faecinstes her readers without ap- 
peas to make an effort. and i ; aes the human 

eart at will, making it thrill and vibrate under the 
magic influence of her genius.""—New Orleans Dem- 


ocrat. 
The Georgics of Virgil. 


Translated by MISS HARRIET W. PRESTON, 
One volume, 18mo. $1.C0. 


Somebody's Neighbors. 


A volume of Short Stories. 


PRICE, $1.50. 
Dainty and Elegant Binding. 

More than 400 ,_ covering twelve charming 
idyllic stories of New England life and manners, 
showing that profound insight into Puritan charac- 
ter, and that remarkable command of Yankee dialect, 
in which Mrs. Cooke has but one equal, and no onkry 








rior. These exquisite chronicles of the hill-coun 
are full of high local color, pathos and piquancy, an 
their perusal is attended with alternate tears and 
smiles. Their narration is vigorous and spirited, 
oun in all points, and outlined with rare dra- 
matic skill. 

Certainly no ordinary novel illustrates a greater 
variety of types, or illustrates them better, than this 
single group of short stories—less than half the num- 
ber in the book—and in no recent novel of New En 
land life are individuals more graphically portrayed. 
* ** Truly a work of rare literary excellence. It 
offers even to novel readers a larger return of interest 
than most novels do.—New York Evening Post. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers; sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO, 


Boston. 
“THE NEW LIFE OF CHRIST.” 


The Legend of Thomas Didymus, 


THE JEWISH SCEPTIC. By JAMES FREEMAN 
CLAKKE. Cloth. $2.50. 


*‘On the whole, this is a remarkable work. Into 
it Rev. Dr, Clarke has we some of the very best la- 
bor of his life. Its author, we need scarceiy add, is 
one o! the acutest theologians and most thorough 
Bible scholars in America, and withal is one of the 
very ablest preachers Boston does honor to. The 
present vo.ume is an attempt, to quote Dr. Clarke's 
own language, to reproduce the times in wh.ch Jesus 
appeared, the characters who surrounded bim, the 
opinions, beiiefs and prejudices of the Jewith sects 
and people. Whatever else Dr. Clarke may not have 
achievea, he certainly has been very succ: ssiulin 
giving to the public a volume of surpassing interest, 
and rivaling in attractiveness and sustained power 
the best novel that has seen the jight for many a de- 
cade. Not taat we wish to institute any close com- 
parison with novels, for the work of Dr Clarke is 
more theological than imaginative. It has, however, 
all the romance of a high order of imaginstive works, 
with the greatly additional recommendation and val- 
ue of having ‘or its central figure the createst char- 
acter in all the history of the past, or that wiil be to 
the end of time. In its pages are discussed with 
rare learning and light, but in easy, famihar and 
comprehensive lr nguage, the great dcctrines which 
Jesus taught and lived, and upon which tae ultimate 
hopes and welfare o: mankind ret. It will thus be 
seen thai the range of topics includes pretty much all 
that is vital to man ard society. The author will 
hardly be able to carry ali his reaaers with him, es a 
matter of course, for the world is a vast antagonism 
of eee and faith on precisely the topics that are 
so admirably and invitingly set forth and elaborated 
here. But whether convine:ng or otherwise, 1t aoes 
seem to us that the volume wiil result in great 
to the yg | thinking and studious portion of the 
community. It1s a welcome contribution to the re- 

ous—and, may we not add, in acertain serse, ro- 
mantic, at least legencary—hterature of the day, and 
is likely, we doubt not, to be one of the most perma- 
nent and s sought-for works of theage. If 
notin a new field, at least its many-sided subject is 
treatea in a new manner.’’—The Express. 








LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Campbell’s Hand-Book of Eng- 
lish Synonyms. 


With an Appendix showing the correct use of prepo- 
sitions. also a collection of Foreign Phrases. » 
L. J. CAMPBELL, author of “Pronounce: Hand 
Book of 30.0 words often Mispronounced.”’ 32mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


Advanced Readings and Reci- 


tations, 
Compiled by AUSTIN B. FLETCHER, A. M., LL. 
B., Professor of Elocution, Brown University. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Gleanings in the Fields of Art. 


By EDNAH D. CHENEY. Cloth, $2.50. 


Lost ina | Great City. 


By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS, Cloth, $1.50. 





Lenox Dare. 
By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. Cloth, $1.50. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. Catalogues free. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, 





41 FRANKLIN STREET, - «+ BOSTON 
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iration of their subscri ene andl to forward money 


Subscribers are abecript uested to note the ex- 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 
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TENTH ANNUAL MEETING N. E. WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold its tenth annual meeting 
in this city in the Meionaon, beginning on 
Monday evening the 23d inst. ,at 7.30 o’clock, 
and continuing Tuesday at 10 o’clock, 2 
o’clock and 7.380. 

All the reasons which have ever existed 
for holding this meeting exist to-day. No 
New England State, or any other, has se- 
cured to women their political rights. This 
is the immediate end for which we are 
striving, and must continue to strive until 
it is attained. On the other hand there is 
more to encourage than there has been at 
any previous time. Nearly every northern 
State has had the question before its Legis- 
lature this winter, either on petition for an 
amendment to the constitution, or for Mun- 
icipal, Presidential or School Suffrage. In 
Massachusetts it has been before the town 
meetings, and carried in several of them,and 
discussedin many, In this way the question 
was brought directly to new audiences, and 
a larger and fresher interest created. 

Oregon, Nebraska and Indiana have con- 
stitutional amendments pending, while 
School Suffrage is established in twelve 
States. With this encouraging state of the 
Suffrage cause, we cordially invite the Suf- 
fragists of New England to come up to this 
annual meeting in greater numbers than 
ever before, prepared to aid in putting the 
work forward. Reports will be given from 
the different New England States, at the 
morning meeting of Tuesday. The time 
will be hereafter announced at which the 
different persons will address the meeting, 
and also the names of other speakers and 
further particulars. The list of speakers is 
proof that the meeting will be a good and 
valuable one, as follows: 

Governor John D. Long, Hingham. 

Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Worcester. 

Julia Ward Howe, Boston. 

Judge Thomas Russell, Boston. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 

Lucy Stone, Dorchester. 

H. B. Blackwell, Dorchester. 

Rev. A. M. Sherman, Chelmsford. 

‘* Fielder Israel, Salem. 

‘*« Wm. H. Spencer, Haverhill. 

Mrs, Anna Garlin Spencer, Haverhill. 

T. W. Higginson, Cambridge. 

Rev. Mr. B. F. Bowles, Watertown. 

Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, ss 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, Valiey Falls, R.I. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, Lowell. 

Daniel 8S. Whitney. Westboro. 

Mrs. Martha G. Ripley, Lawrence. 

Edwin D. Mead, Boston. 

John J. Stearns, “ 

Lucy Strong, President. 
T. W. Hiaernson, Ch. Hx. Com. 
H. B. BuackwE 1, Sec. 

Lucy Strong, 

Mrs. C. P. Nickizs, 

Committee of Arrangements. 


~ 
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THINGS THAT MAY BE DONE, 

This is our last issue before the annual 
meeting next Monday and Tuesday. That 
occasion will give those who are still in 
arrears for the Woman’s JouRNAL an op- 
portunity to make payments without risks 
by mail, which will be good for them and 
us. Those who wish copies either of Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell’s book, ‘‘Counsel to 
Parents on the Moral Education of their 
Children in Relation to Sex” (price 50c.) 
or that of Miss Cobbe’s on ‘‘The Duties of 
Woman” (price $1.00), can find these at this 
office; also Woman Suffrage tracts, which 
should be taken to circulate broadcast 
among those who need more knowledge on 
the subject. They range in price from 75c. 
to $2.00 a hundred. 

Those who desire photographs of Lucre- 
tia Mott, William Lloyd Garrison, L. Maria 
Child, Frederick Douglass, T. W. Higgin- 
sop, Mary A. Livermore, H. B. Blackwell 
and Lucy Stone will find cards at 25c. and 
cabinet sizes at 50c. The money from these 
goes to a lecture fund, and is one of the lit- 
tle streams that has already yielded more 
than half a hundred dollars for that pur- 
pose, thanks to Mrs. M. G. Ripley, who has 
made it her special care. It may be conve- 
nient to attend to any one or all of these 








items at the annual meeting if they are 
thought of in advance. 

Miss Catharine Wilde, the prompt and 
capable office agent of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, will attend to any of the above-named 
items which belong to her department, as 
Mrs. Susan C. Vogl, our effective and al- 
ways affable and gracious business man- 
ager, will in hers. L. 8. 


» 
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THE AMENDMENT IN NEW YORK. 


It is a glad surprise to the friends of Suf 
frage everywhere to see the large vote in 
the New York Assembly in favor of an 
amendment to secure the ballot to Woman; 
fifty-nine in favor to fifty-five against. This 
is a gain to be thankful for. The Evening 
Post says in regard to it: 


When a measure is defeated by a vote so 
close as fifty-nine to fifty-five, and especially 
when that measure is of an extremely in- 
rater my 2 not to say revolutionary kind, its 
friends have little reason to be cast down. 
Such was the fate of the Woman Suffrage 
bill when put on its third reading yesterday 
in the Assembly; andso narrow a margin of 
difference seems to imply that the import- 
ant subject of the measure should be re- 
garded as having pa from the specula- 
tive or academical stage, and to have be- 
come a practical question of the day. 

It is true that most of the speakers in 
gy brief debate treated the matter 
n the customary sportive spirit. Mr. 
Cohen moved to amend the title so that it 
might read, ‘‘An Act to Create Domestic , 
Difficulties” —which would make the bill on 
its face, to those who have read to-day’s 
newspapers, one of supererogation. r. 
Browne, of Otsego, said that he had been in 
favor of the measure since its introduction 
until that morning. But that, on starting 
for the Capitol, he had sought light from 
Mrs. Browne prior to final action, and that 
Mrs. Browne had put before him reasons so 
cogent of an adverse character that he was 
now resolved to vote against the bill. A 
number of Assemblymen voted against it 
not because they disapproved its principle, 
but because they held it to be unconstitu- 
tional; and Mr. Speaker Sharpe—Mr. Hust- 
ed being temporarily in the chair—while 
emphasizing this view, added to it the fami- 
liar argument that women were themselves 
generally opposed to having the vote granted 
to their sex, and declared that in all his 
circle of acquaintance he did not know ‘‘a 
single woman” who advocated Woman Suf- 
rage. . . [f we could make sure of this 
disputed point, if we were absolutely cer- 
tain that a large majority of the women of 
the State wished for the Suffrage, or where 
opposed to receiving it, the difficulty would 
at all events be much simplified. .. Until 
such conviction is had the doubt will al- 
ways be employed as an impediment to Wo- 

man Suffrage. 

The regular Albany correspondent of the 
New York Tribune reports the vote on 
the amendment as follows: 


Ex-Speaker Husted’s Woman Suffrage 
bill came up for a third reading in the As- 
sembly to-day and was lost. It only re- 
ceived fifty-nine votes—six less than the 
number to pass it. 


The Press and Knickerbocker said: 


The women of the State have labored 
long, persistently and faithfully for this 
right. They have attacked the citadel of 
the taw-anaiing power in every honorable 
way—appealing to their sense of justice; or, 
in other words, they have approached it at 
parallel lines. They have come nearer and 
nearer every year to capturing their enemy, 
and it is as certain as anything in the future 
can be that they will eventually succeed 
and get what clearly belongs to them. Dur- 
ing the vote, among those explaining their 
position was Mr. D. Russell, of Otsego, and 
we venture to say that never before on the 
floor of the house was there a more con- 
vincing, pointed and honoring speech made 
than was his in the two minutes allotted to 
him by the rule. Mr. Russell is one of the 
ablest men in the house; but he seldom 
speaks, though he always votes right. 

here were present some fifteen ladies, the 
promoters of the bill, and they were so far 
carried away by Mr. Russell’s remarks that 
they were unable to restrain their oe. 
and broke the rules of the house by heartil 
applauding him. The scene was an inspir- 
ing one, and went far to demonstrate a fact 
which is disputed by many, and that is, 
that there are women who are in earnest. in 
this matter, leaving to inference that there 
are many more who, like the slaves of the 
South, will be willing enough to accept their 
enfranchisement if they can only get it. 
The vote stood: Ayes, 59; noes, 55—lack- 
ing only six votes of a a ged of ‘the 
house. It is said an effort will be made to 
secure a reconsideration and try another 
vote. 

The Knickerbocker reports the speech above 
alluded to of Hon. David Russell as follows: 


Mr. Speaker: My Democratic colleague 
from Otsego (Mr. J. Stanley Browne) says 
he was for this bill till this morning, when 
his wife—weighing 183 pounds—threatened 
to lock him out of the house if he voted for 
it. Now, sir, I too came to this House in 
favor of this bill; I too went to sleep last 
night in the sweet assurance that it was 
just; I too came here this morning, friendly 
to it; and if my wife does not weigh 183 
pounds, she carries great moral and men 
tal weight, and like nearly all such women 
is in favor of this bill. Though a Republi- 
can, I believe in the old Democratic idea 
that taxation without representation is ‘‘un- 
constitutional,” an idea as old as our na- 
tion; an idea vindicated on every bloody 
field of the revolution; a problem wrought 
out at Bunker Hill and Yorktown, and an 
idea as true to-day as it- was a hundred 

ears ago. Thirty-five years since, women 
had no property rights; now they have 
equal ones with men, and equal responsi- 
bility therefor. I claim for them an equal 
right to protect that property. Women 








now own large amounts of property in this 
State, and pay heavy taxes thereon; and I 


think it undemocratic and unjust to refuse 
them a voice in levying and spending those 
taxes. Besides, we are all tax-payers, di- 
rectly or otherwise, and all should have 
such voice. Again, the great moral ques- 
tions tat are os a solution at the bal- 
lot box are far safer in women’s hands than 
in those of the male voters alone. I witk- 
draw my request to be excused, and vote 
“Aye.” 

These reported speeches and the quota- 
tions from the daily papers are all valuable 
as history, and instructive as furnishing 
some measure of the public mind. Mean- 
time it is a pleasant fact to record in the 
Assembly of the great State of New York 
only six votes were wanting to carry a Suf- 
frage amendment. The New York Suf- 
fragists are to be congratulated on their 
success, and all the others may be encour- 


aged by it. L. 8. 
THREE SUFFRAGE CONVENTIONS. 





Last year, in this city, on the same day 
were held two Suffrage meetings which 
filled their respective halls to overflowing, 
viz., that of the New England Woman Sut- 
frage Association and that of the School 
Suffrage Association. Both of these hold 
their annual meeting again next week, in 
this city, and in addition, the National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association also holds its an- 
nual meeting. 


-— 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


The following will be the order of the 
exercises at the annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Society as nearly 
as we can decide: 

MONDAY EVENING—SPEAKERS, 

Lucy Stone, 

Gov. John D., Long, 

Mary A. Livermore, 

Edwin D. Mead, 

John E. Fitzgerald, 

TUESDAY AT 10. 

Report of the Ex. Committee of the N. E. 
Woman Suffrage Society, by Col. T. W. 
Higginson, 

Reports from auxiliary State Soci- 
eties, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Speak- 
ing by Mrs. M.G. Ripley, Rev. B. F. 
Bowles, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Eliza- 
beth B, Chace. 

TUESDAY 2 0’CLOCK P. M. 

Rev. Daniel E. Whitney, Southboro, 

Mrs. Ada C Bowles, Watertown. 

John J, Stearns, Harvard University. 

Rev. Fielder Israel, Salem, 

Rev. Wm. H. Spencer, Haverhill. 

H. B. Blackwell, Boston. 

Rey. A. M. Sherman, Chelmsford. 

TUESDAY EVENING, 7.30. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, Cambridge. 

Hon. George F. Hoar, Worcester. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Boston. 

Judge Thomas Russell, Boston. 

Mary F. Eastman, Lowell. 

Rev. E. A. Horton, Boston. 


>" 
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MOVEMENTS OF MRS. LIVERMORE. 

Mrs. Livermore’s departure for Europe 
will not interfere with her attendance on 
the annual meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association. Her address 
will be given on the evening of Monday, 
May 23. 

On Tuesday morning, May 24, at 8 o’clock, 
she will take charge of the devotional meet- 
ing held by the Unitarians, in the church 
on Hollis street. She will afterwards pro- 
ceed to New York, stopping that night, 
en route, to deliver the closing lecture of 
the Lyceum Course, in Danbury, Conn. 

Mrs. Livermore has been invited to de- 
liver an address before the debating socie- 
ty of the Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. But as the date appointed was in 
June, she was obliged to decline. 

For the same reason, she has been com- 
pelled to decline an invitation to deliver 
the annual address, which makes a part of 
the commencement exercises of the Wo- 
man’s College, Shelbyville, Ky., and 
another before the graduating class of 
Houghton Seminary for young ladies, in 
Clinton, N. Y. All are appointed for June, 
when she will be out of the country. 


‘ FLITTING TO MAINE. 











The release from the daily round of duty 
which th» last week’s work in Maine gave, 
was a welcome change, and all the more as 
it came at the loveliest time of year, and in 
my case was extended two days, by invi- 
tation of the ladies’ sewing circle of the Me- 
thodist church of Farmington. The ride 
there lies through a farming region. The 
fresh green grass, full of wild flowers, the 
trees just swelling into bud, cattle grazing, 
sheep with their young lambs feeding on the 
hillside, and the little brooks purling every- 
where, gave a blessed sense of peace and 


rest. 
At Farmington the Suffrage question 


was new, but there were readiness and de- 
sire to hear. After the lecture a number 
of fine intelligent looking women came to 
express their interest in the subject, and 
one hopes a seed may have been sown that 
will bear fruit. Mrs. Keyes, one of the edi- 
tors of the Farmington Chronicle, and for- 
merly teacher at Kent's Hill, resides here, 





and opened the way which should lead to 
the formation of an active organization, for 
women must learn to take their own part. 
Some of them in Maine at any rate know 
how to make toil attractive, even the driest 
detail duty. At the Leeds Junction, the 
depot master was a young lady. The front 
window of her office was full of flowers, 
which made an effective screen from curious 
eyes and were in themselves a joy. A 
climbing vine ran up all over the ticket case. 
The door which opened for a moment, re- 
vealed a neat carpet, and the lock of asnug, 
cosy parlor. Atastation where the stage 
takes passengers to Kent’s Hill, I remember 
to have seen several years ago similar 
vine and flower-covered windows where a 
woman was the depot master. 

As I left Farmiagton, a young lady who 
took the cars at the same time, was intro- 
duced tome, I noted her intelligent face 
and her neat, sensible dress. Entering into 
conversation with her, I found that she had 
been at one time a pupil at Vassar College, 
and was now a partner with her father in 
theiron business. It was nota ‘‘play” part- 
nership. She took her responsible share in 
its work and care, and her equal share of the 
profits. She signed her initialsas a member 
of the ‘‘firm” in her business transactions, 
and was addressed in return as ‘‘Dear Sir,” 
no one suspecting the correspondent was a 
woman, There was a little amusement and 
surprise at first when the fact was discover- 
ed, and that was all. She held her place as 
partner, with the respect it gave, and still 
more with that which came from her intelli- 
gent business capacity. She buys iron and 
steel in Boston, has dealings in Chicago, 
and is to all appearance a very intelligent 
womanly woman. Her case answers once 
more, what will become of our educated 
girls? 

The flitting to Maine was a pleasant re- 
lief, and the return to constant responsibili- 
ties is welcome. L. 8. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE OBJECTIONS. 


F. W. in an ‘‘open letter” to the North 
Brookfieid Journal, gives his reasons for 
opposing Woman Suffrage. They are 
briefly stated as follows: 

That men and women are adapted by 
nature to different spheres of action—man 
with the physical ability to protect and 

rovide for those to whom he sustains re- 
ations demanding it, and as a necessary 
adjunct, to exercise more or less control 
over them. His duties extend to the State, 
and his right to give laws to the communi- 
ty he is under obligation to defend, follows 
as a matter of course, establishing the doc- 
trine that ‘‘the bayonet and the ballot go to. 
gether.” 

This proposition contains two assump- 
tions: 1. That men alone have physical 
force. 2. That physical force alone con- 
fers the right to rule. Both are radically 
unsound, as I will proceed to show. 

Many women have more ‘‘physical ability 
to protect and provide for those with whom 
they are related” than have multitudes of 
men who vote. Most women protect and 
provide for themselves. Married women 
also protect and provide for their children, 
and not unfrequently for their husbands also. 
Very few women are ‘‘dependants,” if the 
value of their work be rightly estimated. 
Indeed F. W. admits this, for he says: 

I yield to none in my estimate of the in- 
fluence of Woman in her proper positicn in 
socicty—as an educator, a controller of the 
manners and morals of the community; as 
representative of whatsoever things are 
pure, lovely, and of good report; as dispen- 
ser of public and private charities and sym- 
pathizer with the wants and woes of hu- 
manity; and last, but not least, as the head 
of a family trained to virtue and piety 
through her influence, than which no posi- 
tion can be more honorable and useful, 
approved of God and man; children educa- 
ted, fitted to perform duties in all depart- 
ments of active life. The head of such a 
family may well say with one of old, ‘‘These 
are my jewels.” 

Is there any reason why the head of such 
a family should not have the legal right to 
prevent a liquor seller from stealing her 
‘‘jewels” by tempting them into habits of 
intemperance? When the question of “‘li- 
cense” or ‘‘no license’ depends upon the 
votes of a majority of the citizens of North 
Brookfield, why should not the votes of the 
women be counted? 

The theory that ‘‘physical force” confers 
the right to govern is the doctrine of despo- 
tism. It is a relic of barbarism, and strikes 
at the foundation of political morals. 
‘Might makes right.” ‘I'he first man who 
practised it was one Cain, and its most 
prominent political exemplars at present 
are the Czar of Russia and the Sultan of 
Turkey. But the civilized world has long 
outgrown it in theory and has largely aban- 
doned it in practice. Even F. W. would 
shrink from applying it logically in the 
case of men. This ancient fallacy, in our 
age and country is only advanced to justify 
the monstrous usurpation which governs 
one half of our citizens without their con- 
sent, because they are women. 

The American theory of government—the 
representative theory the world over—is the 
reverse of this. It affirms as ‘‘self-evident” 
that every human being has certain inalien- 
able rights, of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, and that ‘‘to secure these rights 
governments are instituted, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 





erned.” Every one admits that women 
have these rights equally with men. If so, 
government is their agent and should be in 
part amenable to them, and if they are re- 
fused a voice in making and administering 
the laws, the government is a despotism so 
far as they are concerned. They should 
vote in the great corporation called ‘‘gov- 
ernment,” just as they vote in a private cor- 
poration in which they are stockholders, 
Suffrage has nothing to do with physical 
force. It is an exercise of reason, con- 
science, patriotism, and common sense. 
Women possess these qualities. Suffrage is 
not a masculine function nor a feminine 
function, but a human function. It be- 
longs to women of right as American citi- 
zens, and the government is unjust so long 
as it is denied to women. 

F. W. draws a distinction between male 
and female labor. But this has nothing to 
do with the question. Capacities differ. 
Every man is fit for some kinds of work and 
unfit for other kinds. But no legislation is 
needed to keep F. W. ‘‘in his sphere.” Just 
so every woman will find for herself her 
fitt:ng occupations and duties without legal 
interference. F. W. adds: 

If the race is to be continued, if it is a 
law of God and a Cictate of nature that the 
family relation should exist, and that 
through it the world should be populated, 
then the female part of it must be subjected 
to responsibilities and disabilities inconsist- 
ent with the duties involved in political life 
and a participation in its various offices and 
employments, legislative and executive, to 
say nothing of military service by land and 
sea and the various hardships and labors 
connected with the public service. 

This consideration will justify the exemp- 
tion from military service of women, who, 
as Lucy Stone says, ‘‘peril their lives in giv! 
ing birth to the soldiers.” But it has noth 
ing to do with voting, or holding political 
offices. The same argument would exclude 
women from church membership and from 
society, and would shut them up in serag- 
lios. 

Until women vote no true republic is pos- 
sible. A political aristocracy of sex is 
class-legislation in its most insidious form. 
For women not only differ from men in 
their special relations, but have peculiarities 
of natural characterand endowment. These 
differences are needed to constitute, with 
those of men, atruly representative gov- 
ernment—a government of the people, 


m, B. B. 
ome 


SUFFRAGE GuUNVENTION AT PORTLAND. 


According to announcement the Suf- 
frage Convention met in the City Hall, at 
Portland, on Tuesday evening, the 10th 
inst. From two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred people were present. In the large 
hall they seemed only a handful. Mrs, A. 
C. Quinby, of Augusta, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Maine society, 
read the call for the meeting, and with a 
few pertinent remarks introduced the Hon. 
Benjamin Kingsbury, president of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Society, who made 
an effective opening speech, in which he af- 
firmed his full belief in the justice of the 
claim of women for equal political rights. 
He then introduced Burton M. Firman, of 
Harvard College. Mr. Firman, speaking 
for young men, expressed the belief that 
a large proportion of those who are in pro- 
cess of education are ready to vote for the 
ballot for women. 

Mrs. Stone claimed that men who hold 
the power to secure to women their right 
to vote, should not wait to be petitioned 
and implored to do this act of justice, but 
should hasten with a royal championship to 
remove the political disabilities of women. 

Miss Eastman threw a handful of arrows 
pointed with facts and arguments, which 
gave light and moved thought in the audi- 
ence on many points involved in the ques- 
tion. Rev. W. B. Alger showed how the 
Suffrage had gradually been extended until 
women alone remain disfranchised. 

A good collection was taken and the 
meeting adjourned till the next day at 2.30. 

An informal meeting was held in the re- 
ception room of the City Hall at 10.30 A.M. 
Mrs. Quinby, of Augusta,read the constitu- 
tion and minutes of the last meeting of the 
Maine State Woman Suffrage Association. 
It was decided to prepare books of member- 
ship containing a copy of the constitution 
and to circulate the same at the afternoou 
and evening meeting, so as to give all an op§ 
portunity of joining the association and 
contributing to its funds. Some fifteen or 
twenty ladies gave in their names and dol- 
Jars, several subscribing $2 and $5. It was 
also voted to call a meeting of all ladies and 
gentlemen, citizens of Portland, to organ- 
ize a city Suffrage society, auxiliary to the 
Maine State Suffrage Association. 

The afternoon mecting was called to or- 
der at 2.30, Mrs. C. A. Quinby presiding. 

Rev. B. F. Bowles urged the extension of 
Suffrage to women not so much on the 
ground of intentional oppression inflicted 
by men and endured by women as on the 
incongruity of excluding intellectual and 
conscientioas citizens from self-government 
on account of sex. 

Mrs. Ada C. Bowles claimed equal rights 
for women on every ground of scripture 
and of reason. ‘‘God made man in his own 
image; male and female created he them 
and gave them dominion.” Not man do- 
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minion over woman, nor woman dominion 
over man, but joint dominion. 

Rev. Dr. Warren, editor of the Christian 
Mirror, asked Mrs. Bowles not to give one 
passage only, but to quote also the passage 
which declared after the fall—‘‘Her desire 
shall be to her husband and he shall rule 
over her.” Dr. Warren was not opposed 
to Woman Suffrage. He was friendly to it, 
but he protested against one sided and un- 
tenable arguments drawn from isolated 
chapters of the Bible. The idea of Woman’s 
political subjection was inherited. We 
were not responsible for it. Men were not 
guilty of any intention to defraud women. 
Women were quite as much to blame, for 
he had never been able to interest the wo- 
men he met in questions of political econo- 
my. They preferred the fashion plates of 
Harper’s Bazar. 

Mrs. Stone inquired whether Dr. Warren 
would feel that no injustice was done to 
him if he were, like herself, a disfranchised 
citizen? 

Miss Eastman asked whether the doctor 
would feel oppressed if he had applied for 
admission to Harvard College and been re- 
fused, for no fault of his own? 

Mrs. Bowles understood the passage 
quoted by Dr. Warren to be prophetic and 
not mandatory. It should read ‘‘Thy de- 
sire will be ‘and ‘He will rule over thee,” 
a prediction which had been most sadly ful- 
filled. 

Rev. J. W. Bashford was willing to take 
every passage of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, properly translated and understood, 
as in favor of equal rights for women. He 
quoted Paul as sanctioning the preaching of 
women and as affirming that ‘in Christ 
Jesus there is neither male nor female.” 

Miss Mary F. Eastman said she was sorry 
that men should feel hurt by statements of 
facts. If she had erred in her statement, or 
in her logic, she was willing to be corrected, 
but she was not to blame for the facts them- 
selves, It was true that men inherited Jaws 
and usages which were unjust to women. 
But unless they made haste to change these 
they became responsible for the continu- 
ance of the wrong. 

Books of membership were circulated and 
a& number of additional names were ob- 
tained. 

There was 4 good attendance in the even- 
ing. Mrs. Quinby presided, and opened 
the meeting by reading a letter from Mayor 
Senter regretting the condition of his health 
prevented his presiding as he bad intended, 
and stating that his sympathies were with 
all people, whatever their sex, color or con- 
dition, who were endeavoring to elevate 
and better themselves. 

Dr. H. B. Blackwell was the first speaker. 
He claimed that the history of the race 
points to Suffrage for women as the inevi- 
table final result; that government needs 
feminine qualities; that the Suffrage move- 
ment is not to antagonize men and women, 
but to make them stronger allies. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman asked why a wo- 
man should not vote, and then proceeded 
to show how the finest and highest results 
have uniformly been found when men and 
women have codperated, though the work 
of women alone is in special departments 
finer than anything of the kind attempted 
by men alone. 

Rev. W. R. Alger said the great obstacle 
to be overcome is the mass of stolid preju- 
dice accustomed to the rut of routine. The 
two great prejudices against the movement 
are, first, that there is no occasion for the 
movement, and second, that it will dono 
good. He thought those two reasons would 
vanish if the real significance of the move- 
ment was observed. The significance was 
the removai of the hampering to which the 
mass of women in society was subjected. 

Mrs. Ada Bowles spoke of the strides the 
Woman question was making in the world 
to-day, and paid a high compliment to the 
work the WoMAN’s JOURNAL was doing in 
advancing that work. She thought the 
keepers of gambling houses, the brewers, 
and the brothel-keepers were pitted against 
the Suffrage movement. 

Rev. J. W. Bashford, of Boston, said one 
reason advanced against Woman Suffrage 
had been that ladies have not the time from 
their duties to vote. The time required is 
about two hours a year. If the woman is 
a constant church member she has to go to 
church 104 times a year, and yet nobody 
will contend she should not be a consistent 
church member in order to properly edu- 
cate her children. Again, if women are al- 
lowed to vote, won’t foreign women, the 
people say, outnumber the men in the vote? 
1f you look at statistics you will find that the 
men and women, added together, of Ameri- 
can birth exceed those of men and women 
of foreign birth by some thousands. The 
question is, are we going to make false dis- 
tinctions between people or sex or prevent 
them to work out their destiny. The ques- 
tion is not, can a woman meke a good doc- 
tor or lawyer or a man a good housekeeper. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone ssid the object of this 
convention is to see if something cannot be 
done to make an effective organization in 
Maine. The steps taken at the morning 
meeting to form a Portland society seemed 
likely to produce this result. She urged all 
fair-minded men to aid women to secure 
this application of the Golden Rule. 

This is only a very meagre outline of the 





speeches, without an attempt to report 
them. But the convention was a good one, 
and drew many of the best citizens. On 
the morning after the final adjournment, 
another meeting was held to complete the 
organization of the Portland Suffrage So- 
ciety. The following persons were elected 
officers: 

President, Mrs. E. U. Bacon; vice-presi- 


dent, Mrs. 8. 8S. Shaw; secretary, Mrs. El- 
len 8. Way; treasurer, Miss Marie Hersey. 


The society has already given earnest of 
its value by ordering five dollars’ worth of 
our best tracts. 

The success of the convention was large- 
ly due to Dr. Sarah W. Devoll, who took 
charge of all preliminary arrangements, 
with the efficiency which a business educa- 
tion gives. The citizens of Portland were 
generous in their hospitality. The news- 
paper gave good and in the main sympa- 
thetic reports. The Press gave nearly a 
column of editorial, in which, among oth- 
er things, it says: 

But some of the foremost advocates of 
Woman Suffrage have abundantly demon- 
strated that the duties of wife and mother 
are not incompitable with a broader— 
though no more worthy nor useful—expe- 
rience. The greater includes the less; and 
there is no reason why the housekeeper 
cannot take an intelligent interest in public 
affairs without neglecting her household 
duties. Matters of government are of quite 
as much concern to her as to the man. 


This is an admission of the whole ques- 


tion. L. 6 
do —__—_____- 


LIES. 

The Tribune dispatch, printed in your 
editorial leader of Saturday, is as true as 
most statements from that source—it is an 
utter and unmitigated lie. The ‘‘hoax” is 
on the Tribune and those who believe it. 
A solid phalanx of sixty members stood by 
us on four successive votes; the enemy were 
in the minority and dumbfounded by the 
result, which is the greatest triumph ever 
gained for the cause. The bill will pass 
next year. J. K. H. Wriucox. 

New York, May 18, 1881. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


HARRIET .N. GREENE BUTTS. 








At Hopedale, May 6, Harriet N. Greene 
Butts passed to the spirit life, aged sixty- 
two years. In her the cause of temperance, 
peace and equal rights had a life long 
friend and advocate, and her June Cottage 
Stories for children and other stories for 
youth, were written with an earnest pur- 
pose to inculcate the principles so dear to 
her heart. 

With but limited early advantages she 
had so used every opportunity for improve- 
ment, that she came to wield a ready pen; 
and she published her own books, setting 
them up herself at the compositor’s case. 
She had a large and sympathetic heart 
which bore the sorrows of othersas though 
they had been her own. A heart which 
was so oppressed by the sorrows of suffer- 
ing humanity, the cry of over-taxed and 
unrequited labor, that it tinged her writings 
with melancholy. 

A true friend and earnest worker, as far 
as a frail physique would permit. May the 
seed she sowed in sadness bring forth 
sheaves for the harvest which shall be gath- 
ered with rejoicing. L. B. H. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Senators Conkling and Platt have re- 
signed. 

Mrs. Garfield is reported better, as al 
will be glad to hear. 

Rev. S. W. Bush and Mrs. Bush have 
gone for a holiday to Europe. 

New York now pays $735,000 annually 
and has the dirtiest streets in the country. 


Wendell Phillips will deliver the Phi 
Beta Kappa oration at Harvard this year. 


Stanley Matthews has been confirmed as 
judge of the Supreme Court by one ma- 
j ority. 

The bill to allow clergymen to sit in the 
British House of Commons was defeated by 
nine majority. 


The House of Representatives in Michi- 
gan has voted down the Woman Suffrage 
amendment. 


The biennial convention of the national 
cotton exchange of America is to be heldat 
St. Louis, July 20. 

Burton M. Firman, of the Junior Class 
of Harvard College, took a Boylston prize 
of $45 for’ excellence in oratory at the 
contest last week. 


On Thursday morning, Mr. Edward E. 
Barnard, of Nasbville, Tenn., discovered a 
sma!l, bright comet, the second one found 
within two weeks. 


Mrs. L. H. Stone of Detroit, has been 
spending a few days in this city, and on 
Monday last attended the New England 
Women’s Club. 


The unveiling of the statue of General 
Daniel Morgan, the hero of Cowpens and 
Saratoga, at Spartanburg, 8. C., was wit- 
nessed by 20,000 people. 





The great week in Boston begins on Mon- 
day next, the city will be crowded with 
ideas; and with people, who come up to the 
anniversaries, of every name. 

John Brown’s widow has been presented 
with three thousand dollars which were 
contributed by the people of the Pacific 
coast through the newspapers. 

Headquarters for the speakers and dele- 
gates of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association will be the Winthrop House, 
corner Bowdoin and Allston streets. 

The Legislature of Michigan has passed 
the amendment to the new liquor-tax bill, 
which provides fora $300 tax on spirit re- 
tailers and $200 on beer sellers, 

The president of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has dismissed the students for 
three weeks, by the advice of the Board of 
Health, on account of one case of varioloid 
and the possible exposure of the other stu- 
dents. 

The well-beloved poet, John G. Whit- 
tier, will attend some of the services of 
N. E. Woman Suffrage Association, proba- 
bly on Tuesday; not to,speak, but to show 
his cordial sympathy with the movement 
for the equal rights of women. 


The graduates of Oberlin College resident 
in New England, will hold their sixth an- 
nual reunion on Thursday, May 26, at 12 
o'clock, Pilgrim Hall, Congregational 
House, Boston. These annual gatherings 
are a rare treat, which is more and more en- 
joyed. 

The Woman Suffrage meeting at Portland 
was not largely attended, but it was earnest 
and interesting, and will be effective in 
promoting the cause, for which it was held. 
Measures were taken for organizing and 
carrying on the work with more vigor and 
better system than ever before.—Kennebeck 
Journal, 


The inside pages of the Woman's Jour- 
NAL were made rich last week by,the excel- 
lent speech of Professor Wm. T. Harris 
to the Suffragists of St. Louis. This week 
we have extracts from a valuable sermon 
by Rev. John N. Chadwick, which should 
not fail to be read. 


After fourteen years of constant labor 
Rev. William Burnett Wright, pastor of 
the Berkley-street Congregational Church, 
is about to take a vacation of six months at 
the request of his people. But for this va- 
cation Mr. Wright would have been one of 
the speakers at the annual meeting of the 
N. E. Woman Suffrage Association. He is 
in full sympathy with our ideas. 


The 12th annual meeting of the general 
executive committee ofthe Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist church 
was held at Buffalo, N. Y.; about 60 women 
being present. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, Mrs. Dr. F. G. Hibbard, 
of Clifton Springs, N. Y.; secretary, Mrs. 
Mary C. Hind, of Minneapolis, and her 
daughter, Miss Love M. Hind, associate 
secretary. Last year $107,932 was raised, 
an increase of $31,656 over the previous 
year. 

Greenville Parker, brother of Dr. Willard 
Parker, of New York, died at Wellsburg, 
West Virginia, on Tuesday last, at the age 
of 73. To him was due, ina large measure, 
the separation of West Virginia from the 
old Dominion, and her retention as a Union 
State. He raised two regiments for the 
Union forces. He was a member of the 
commission that organized the State govern- 
ment of West Virginia. Mr. Parker was 
offered several public positions, but declined 
them. 

Rev. Dr. Peabody will sail for Enrope in 
July. He says the year he is to spend there 
will really be what a Hebrew would call his 
jubilee year. Hehas had forty-nine years 
of continuous official life. It is forty nine 
years since he became a tutor at the college. 
He resigned his position there one day, and 
entered upon his pastoral work the next. 
When called to the college chapel, he 
preached his farewell sermon one evening, 
and entered upon his new work the next 
day. Thus for forty-nine years, though he 
has had periods of rest, he has never 
been a single day without holding office. 

The English Women’s Suffrage Journal 
says; ‘‘Justas we go to press, we learn 
that Mr. Mason has secured Friday, May 
27th, for the discussion of his resolution: 
‘That in the opinion of this House the par- 
liamentary fraachise should be extended to 
women who possess the qualifications 
which entitle men to vote, and who, in all 
matters of local government, have the right 
of voting." We shall watch now with great 
interest to see the result, and trust the good 
example set by the legislators in the Isle 
of Man may be followed by the British 
Parliament. 


The Unitarian festival will be held Thurs- 
day afternoon and evening, May 26, at the 
Music Hall. Gen. Henry K. Oliver, of 
Boston, will act as chairman of the even- 
ing. Hon. Darwin E. Ware, of Boston, 
will give the ‘‘Welcome to the Clergy,” to 
which Rev. H. W. Bellows, D. D., of New 
York, will respond for the clergy. Short 
after-dinner speeches will be made by sev- 
eral prominent members of the clergy and 
laity. The Temple Quartette will give 
choice selections of music during the even- 
ing; and the material part of the festival 





CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and for sale a line of the 
choicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 


desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality foenytites of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of £00 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality ‘to any- 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





if you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John X James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, Boston. 











No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to 
kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the the goods may be py he inepeeted before being, aid 


for. No obligation to keep goods un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... $1 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for...... 7 
Weighing 34 oz., over 1 7% yard long, 
Weighing 3 0z., over long, 4 
Weighing 24% 02. sover 24 in. long, for 3 
Weighing 2 oz.,over 20 inches long... 2 

We consider these the greatest bar- 

ins. Weshallsell one lot of Real 

air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
= as the plain, and are safe in say- 
ng such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5c.; cost 


PARIS HAIR 
















17c. Coudray’ ty ani 

than cost. e ‘brimp 
Nets, 10c.; marked it — 25c. 
French Hairpins, 1c. per bunch. Real 
Hair Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, war- 





wwe warrant to sell the best and —- 
est in prices, and to give satisfaction 
all our customers. 

Worn hair and combings taken in 
exchange. 


STORE 








426 Washington St., corner Summer, . ‘ BOSTON 
BOSTON: ® . ° 506 Washington Street. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORE: 


204 & 206 W.Baltimore St. 





No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over feuty years before the public, these instruments have, by their qmesiience.-sttaineKan un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 





A NEW TREATMENT itu ance ne 
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will be furnished by the caterer, James 
Dowling. Tickets may be secured on 
Monday at Lockwood, Brooks & Co.’s. 


Captain Charles E. Henry, of Ohio, has 
been nominated for United States marshal 
for the District of Columbia, and Frederick 
Douglass has just received the nomination 
for register of deeds of the District. 


The first number of the Atlantic Monthly 
in which Mr. Aldrich will have full sway 
as editor will have among its important con- 
tents a feeling tribute in verse to the 
memory of the late James T. Fields. It is 
not signed, but is evidently the work of 
Longfellow. 


A meeting of the Woman’s Central 
School Suffrage Club was held Thursday 
afternoon at the residence of Miss Lucy 
Newhall, No. 83 Boylsten street. ‘Miss E. 
A. Burke presided, and she read to the la- 
dies the text of the School Suffrage law as 
amended. Dr. Mary Safford was to have 
read a paper, but the different persons pres- 
ent had so many questions to ask about the 
new law, and there was so much discussion 
over it that it was thought best to hold 





another meeting for the purpose of listen- 
ing to Dr. Safford, and in the meantime the 
teachers were to be interested, as far as pos- 
sible, and induced to attend the meeting. 
The day was not appointed, but it will be 
in the course of a fortnight, and will be 
held at Miss Newhall’s house. At the close, 
all the members present pledged themselves 
to personal work, and there is a confident 
belief expressed that the number of women 
voters will be largely augmented this year. 


The Young Ladies’ Missionary Society of 
the Springfield, Ill., church held its annual 
meeting April 18, the members conducting 
a most interesting service. Young men can 
be honorary members by the payment of 
one dollar annually, and are entitled to all 
privileges of the society except that of vo- 
ting. At one time, it was propesed, writes 
our correspondent, to become auxiliary to 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Associa- 
tion. The young ladies afterwards decided 
to hold a position in which they could dis- 
pose of their funds as in their own judg- 
ment and that of their immediate friends 
and counselors might seem best. 








OIL CLOTH CARPETINGS. 


John H.Pray,SonsX Co. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 


558-560 Washington Street, . . . 


Boston. 


With a view to largely reducing our stock of OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS and LIGNUMS before tak- 
ing our semi-annual inventory next month, we shall offer the public, during the next thirty days, ourim- 
mense stock and assortment of English, Scotch and American Oi! Cloths at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


These Goods have been in store for a Jong period and are unusually well seasoned, and our only object 


in selling them so cheap is to dispose of a surplus. 


Sheet Oil Cloths are made in all widths from 12 to 24 


feet, so that any sized or shaped room can be covered in one piece without seam. To purchasers for 


HOTELS, STEAMBOATS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


we shall offer inducements that cannot be equalled. All of our English Cloths are dried by the natura 
process, while our American Goods are from the best and standard Manufacturers ONLY. 
Don’t fail tocall and examine our stock before purchasing. 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


A capital sermon on ‘Social Responsibi- 
lity,” by Rev. John W. Chadwick, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., appeared in last week's Common- 
wealth. We make afewextracts, regretting 
that we have not space for the whole: 

. . . L said there was a domestic as well 
asan individual type of the unsocial ten- 
dency which I deprecate. It is dreadfully 
common, It is what John Morley has well 
called ‘‘an unlovely temple of comfort,”’ ‘“‘a 
mean form of domesticity.” Heaven for- 
bid that I should say one word against the 
home, its beauty and its sanctity! But the 
most perfect home that does not look be- 
yond itself is not enough. There is home- 
feeling, which is only a sort of secondary 
selfishness. 

There are people who hug themselves 

continually with intense self-admiration be- 
cause their home-life is so beautiful. Yes, 
it is beautiful; as beautiful as anything can 
be that is unutterably selfish. Theodore 
Parker wrote asermon once upon the ‘‘Dan- 
gerous Classes of Society.” These danger- 
ous classes are still frequently mentioned. 
But it is not generally admitted that they 
include a class of well-to-do people, well- 
housed, well-fed, whose carpets are of the 
softest, whose pictures are of the loveliest, 
whose bric-d brac is of the daintiest, who 
even have delightful readings and delicious 
music, and so on. Why do I say this class 
of people is dangerous? Because the mist 
of their own teeming happiness is apt to 
hide from them the vision of a great social 
world beyond the confines of their luxuri- 
ous Sybaris. Such people are having, as 
the children say, ‘‘a dreadful good time.” 
It is a good time; and it is dreadful because 
itis so horribly contented with itself, so 
miserably oblivious to the fact that we are 
mewbers one of another, that we are born 
not only into the family, but into society, 
into the State, into the church, and have no 
right to isolate or segregate ourselves from 
any of these larger spheres of thought and 
action. It is indeed ‘‘a mean form of do- 
mesticity,” an ‘‘unlovely temple of com- 
fort.” We naturally expect young people, 
in the ardor of their first engagement or in 
the first months of their marriage,to imagine 
that they are quite sufficient for each other, 
that they could get along quite comfortably 
if the remainder of the human population 
should be blotted out. We do not expect 
much in the way of social] interest or activi- 
ty from these ridiculously happy souls. 
Their mutual absorption is quite agreeable 
to our sense of whatisright and good. But 
the persistence of this mutual absorption 
into the successive years of married life, 
extended only to include the children who, 
‘like buds upon the lily-spire,” one after 
another open their pearly sweetness to the 
light and air, this is a consummation which, 
so far from being ‘‘devoutly to be wished,” 
is to be infinitely deplored. This would be 
true if all the consequences of such ‘‘a 
mean form of Gomesticity” were trammelled 
up within the homeenclosure, It is not 
alone that the great outside world demands 
true loyalty and service from every man or 
woman who partakes, however unconscious- 
ly, of its unfailing bounty. It is also that 
the home so self-contained, so isolated, in- 
evitably tends to be something less true, less 
noble, and even less happy, than it might 
otherwise be. Where there is certainly no 
lack of happiness you will sometimes notice 
that the happiness has in it a certain vege- 
table or bovine quality. There is a sugges 
tion of what John Morley calls “domestic 
sentiment of the greasy kind;” the idols 
seem unworthy of such devout idolatry. 
No matter how soft the carpets, nor how 
rare the pictures, nor how choice the dric-d- 
brac, something is wanting. Even the 
family music, charm it never so sweetly, 
does not avail to break up the dull mcn- 
otony of self satisfied existence. What is 
the one thing needful? That the great so- 
cial world should stream through such a 
home, that husband and wife should cease 
a while from coddling each other and es- 
tablish new claim each on the other’s ad- 
miration, sympathy and affection by ac- 
knowledging their social obligations and 
attempting to discharge them. The home 
that covets self-containment covets spiritual 
asphyxia and death. Nor is it the man 
alone who must enlarge his outlook, widen 
his sympathies. The woman also, must do 
this. 


“He sings to the wide world and she to her nest. 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best?” 
Neither is best, nor even better, if you 
would mend the grammar of the poet. 
Either is insufficient by itself. There is 
great fear in some quarters of unsexing wo- 
man if she is allowed to learn the alphabet 
or to extend her sphere of action much be- 
yond the range of baking and mending and 
housekeeping generally. Does she wish to 
extend her horizon? Let hér take to paint- 
ing upon crina or to Kensington embroid- 
ery. It will notdo. These elegant diver- 
sions are excellent in their way, but they 
are not enough. The sacred offices of 
housekeeping and child-rearing cannot be 
too reverently spoken of. Often these are 
enough and more than enough to exhaust a 
woman’s energy. If they are, and there is 
no alleviation possible, then for her there is 
no question of outside activity, though 
knowledge of a larger world may still not 


be impossible, nor sympathy with its aspira 
tions, hopes and fears. But when to such 
knowledge and such sympathy there can be 
superadded something of active service in 
one or more of the innumerable lines which 
radiate from every hearthstone into the 
darkness, pain and misery of social life, as 
well as into its brightness and gladness, 
then no true woman need have a particle of 
fear that she will ever in the least unsex 
herself by going forth on any of these lines 
with eager step. What, not if the chosen 
line lead to the ballot box and the political 
arena? No, not even in sucha case. It 
would hurt neither the woman nor the poli- 
tics. The predominance of emotion over 
reason is supposed to be a notable charac- 
teristic of the female mind. It would be 
very strange if it were not, considering the 
manner of her education up to date. It is 
certainly a notable characteristic of our 
current politics, for all their exclusive mas- 
culinity. Granted that women and politics 
are alike in this respect, perhaps if joined 
they might improve together. Meantime, 
of all the women whom I know, some of 
the most womanly, the most domestic, as 
wives the most wifely, as mothers the most 
motherly, are women whose knowledge, 
sympathy and action far transcend the 
round of their home-keeping duties and de- 
lights. The homes they help to make are 
not afflicted with the dry-rot of ennui. The 
evening song is sweeter after some well- 
considered errand of mercy. ‘‘TheSong of 
the Shirt’ means something after a visit to 
the seamstress up under the eaves. ‘‘A 
man’s foes arethose of his own household.” 
A woman’s just as much. And they are 
those they cherish as the indispensable con- 
ditions of their happiness—their isolation 
and exclusiveness. For its own sake, no 
less than for the common humanity, these 
must be broken up. Omen and women, 
sitting and yawning at each other, stifled 
with comforts, glutted with tenderness, 
congratulating yourselves on your inviolate 
seclusion, know that, like those who clung 
to their first fault and perished in their 
pride, you have set up your household gods 
upon a barren rock when close at hand were 
the enchanted isles! Livein the world; let 
its strong pulses shake your hearts with a 
divine unrest. Be ashamed of this ‘‘un- 
lovely temple of comfort.” You are not 
so independent as you think. Every ma- 
terial comfort you enjoy, every book you 
read, every song you sing, every picture 
you admire, represents a thousand genera- 
tions of men and women, “‘toiling, rejoic- 
ing, sorrowing,” all unconsciously for you. 
Freely you have received. Freely give. 
Illustrate “the procession of the Holy 
Spirit.” Let it not stagnate in you intoa 
malarious pool, but let it stream through 
you, refreshing you upon its way to gladden 
the waste places of the world. So doing 
you will wonder that the dull repletion of 
your former state of selfish isolation ever 
seemed to you to be happiness; it was some- 
thing so different from, so far below, the 
joy which you have now attained. 

The author of that earnest book, ‘‘Some 
Dangerous Tendencies of American Life,” 
insists that optimism is the cause of social 
indifference, and that pessimism is the anti- 
dote we need to match our bane. But this 
I think is only partly true. A certain 
optimism isno doubt at the bottom of a 
great deal of social indifference, but it is 
not the optimism of the philosopher phil- 
osophizing that this is the best possible 
world, nor of believers in the Spirit of Prog- 
ress—a spirit which they conceive of as 
acting independently of any individual ef- 
fort, and so they sing: 

“Why labor at the dull mechanic oar 
When the fresh breeze is blowing, 

And the strong current flowing, 
Right onward to the eternal shore?’ 

The optimism which is at the bottom of 
social indifference in nine cases out of ten is 
the optimism of men and women who, be- 
cause they wear a shoe, imagine that the 
earth is carpeted with leather. They can- 
not conceive how others should be hungry 
when they are so well fed, that others 
should be naked when they are so well 
clothed. With such a lovely fire in the 
grate, with such a pleasant book, with such 
an agreeable consciousness of having re- 
cently dined, how can it be possible that 
anything is going wrong in any quarter of 
the world? This is the optimism that kills, 
that dries up the milk of human kindness, 
that gives a certain point to the New Testa- 
ment saying, ‘‘How hardly shall they who 
have riches enter the kingdom of heaven!” 

. . . However it may be with other forms 
of social indifference, political indifference 
fattens so fast upon no other food as on the 
persuasion that political life is hopelessly 
depraved. We hear that politics are vile. 
And if they are so, will it better them for 
all who see them to beso to draw their 
dainty skirts about them and pass by upon 
the other side? If politics are vile, this is 
the very reason why men who do not hold 
themselves to be so should proceed to better 
them if possible. They will not better 
themselves. They have no Jaw like that of 
the crystal, which excludes from itself 
every impurity. When we say that politics 
are vile we mean that politicians are so. 
There are no politics apart from men. So 
then, for every honest man who labors in 





the political sphere politics are so much 





more honest. In the old Roman days it 
was a crime to despair of the republic. 
To-day it is not less a crime, and it is an in- 
finitely greater foolishness. 


> 





| MALDEN WOMEN’S CLUB.—OLD AND NEW 
RS. 


PAPE 
EXTRACT FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE SECRETARY. 

This evening witnesses the close of our 
third club year; and as we look back'to the 
time when Old and New was organized— 
those of us that remember—we need not 
hesitate to say that our progress since that 
time has certainly been threefold. Our 
membership has been increased by twenty- 
four new names. The whole number who 
have joined since our organization is one 
hundred and one, and our present number 
is sixty-three. We have received quite a 
good many whose attendance has been fluct 
uating or transitory; but there have been 
no withdrawals of persons who have really 
identified themselves with us, except in 
cases of removal from town or other neces- 
sity. Of this uncertain portion of our 
membership the cause is probably the small- 
ness of our fee; and some of us are begin- 
ning to think that on this as well as other 
accounts, it would be well to increase this 
annual fee from fifty cents to $1.00. Our 
associate membership (gentlemen) numbers 
nine. We also have two honorary members. 
These are gentlemen who have rendered le- 
gal services free of charge to the committee 
on the protection of working women. Our 
average attendance has been much larger 
than in either of the preceding years, hav- 
ing been twenty-eight, against ninetcen of 
last year. This is chiefly owing to our 
having a central place of meeting—a hall— 
in which all the afternoon meetings have 
been held. The largest number present at 
any afternoon meeting, including visitors, 
was fifty, the smallest eighteen; while last 
year, the largest number was twenty-eight, 
and the smallest nine. 

From October 5 to May 3 irclusive, the 
club has held fourteen afternoon and seven 
evening meetings, The former were held 
on the first and third Tuesdays of each 
month, and at them papers have been read 
followed by discussions on topics of art, 
literature, science, ethics and social econo- 
my. These are under the charge of four 
committees. Our evening meetings have 
been held in private houses, and though in 
the main successful, we hope to make them 
moreso next year by holding them in a hall. 
The entertainment at four of these meetings 
has been provided entirely by members, At 
the October evening meeting the members 
gave written or oral accounts of their sum- 
mer vacations. These ‘‘Summer Saunter- 
ings,” as we call them, are one of the most 
enjoyable features cf theclub. One had 
been up the Hudson, another to Montreal 
and Quebec, a third to the White Moun- 
tains, a fourth to Smith College and the 
School of Philosophy, and still another to 
a New Hampshire family picnic; while 
some less fortunate told of scientific and 
other picnics, wanderings along the shores 
of the Concord River, and even of a summer 
spent entirely in a sick room. ‘The fact 
that all present had something to read or 
relate made the evening most enjoyable. 

The November meeting was held in Mel- 
rose at the house of one of the former mem- 
bers of the club. The night being one of 
the coldest of the year, only a few ventur- 
ed out to enjoy the rare treat. Our host 
gave us a talk on astronomy, paying partic- 
ular attention to the planets Jupiter and 
Saturn, which were afterwards viewed by 
the company through his fine telescope. 
His description of the solar system and the 
distance from it of the nearest fixed star 
was made very clear. Taking a certain 
Malden house to represent the sun and 
another a mile and a quarter distant to rep- 
resent Neptune (the planet furthest from 
the sun) he said that a house which should 
represent the nearest fixed star would have 
to be situated in Patagonia, South America. 

In December, a committee prepared an 
entertainment consisting of original cha- 
rades, and music, and in January we were 
entertained by dramatic readings from 
Hamlet, Richelieu, etc. 

The March meeting was more fully at- 
tended than any we have ever held. That 
evening a large number of members and 
friends listened to Miss Elizabeth P. Pea- 
body’s graphic reminiscences of Margaret 
Fuller. It would be impossible to tran- 
scribe the manner and words of the vener- 
able lady as she sat and talked on and on 
about the wonderful woman of whom all 
women love to hear. Her own personatity 
too, was so interwoven with her story that 
one could not help feeling that the names 
of Margaret Fuller and Elizabeth Peabody 
must go down to posterity together. An 
opportunity to hear from the lips of one re- 
markable woman the story of the life of 
another, is one that does not occur often in 
the lifetime of many of us. 

In April our Annual Magazine was read. 
This is the third year of this original maga- 
zine, and the experiment has proven suc- 
cessful enough to be continued as a part of 
the regular yearly programme. The num- 
ber of contributions was fifteen, and the 
number of writers thirteen. Four of these 





contributions were in verse and the reat 
were prose articles On a variety of topics, 
grave and gay. 

The Literature Class, formed over two 
years ago, has studied Taine’s English Liter- 
ature, Vol. III., taking up the authors in 
turn and reading from their works. In this 
way Pope, Burns, Collins, Cowper, Gold- 
smith and many other authors have been 
studied and criticized. 

It has been our custom, just before hear- 
ing our afternoon lectures, to discuss a se- 
ries of questions which from time to time 
have been offered for our consideration. 
These questions, presented by different 
members, are on a great variety of topics. 
Their answers, when it is possible to an- 
swer them, are recorded in a book kept for 
the purpose. The questions of this year 
have been the following: ‘*What-is the 
origin of the sign used to represent dollars?” 
‘“‘What is the lesson that women should 
learn from the lately expired fraud, the 
‘woman’s bank’ ?” ‘‘What portion of the 
sap of trees remains in the branches and 
trunk during winter?” ‘Why was William 
Rufus called the ‘red king’”? ‘How can 
the sources of the streams and rivers on the 
tops of high mountains be accounted for?” 
‘‘When did women begin to wear corsets?” 
“Who are to blame for the lamentable de- 
ficiency of financial knowledge among wo- 
men?” ‘Will the ladies define the Burn- 
side educational bill?” ‘What is the so- 
called Monroe doctrine?” ‘‘What are the 
three moral questions of the most impor- 
tance now pending in this country?” This 
last has occasioned a number of lively dis- 
cussions on the Indian question. 

If they have accomplished nothing else, 
these questions have at least induced us to 
be more punctual, for all sessions begin 
promptly at 2.30, and whoever is late loses 
these preliminary discussions, many of 
which are quite instructive. Thus one of 
our chief failings—want of punctuality—has 
been partially corrected. 

Our constitution has been amen ied in 
article eight by making the number of votes 
requisite to exclude a person from mem- 
bership, four, instead of seven, as it was 
formerly. 

The by-laws have been amended in arti- 
cle second, section eight; which now reads 
as follows: ‘‘No office shall be held by 
the same person for more than two success- 
ive years; and no person shall be eligible 
for retlection until a year has intervened 
since she held that position. This rule 
shall not apply tothe offices of treasurer 
and secretary.” The constitution and by- 
laws will be printed during the summer, for 
use next season. 

Perhaps in no way can the progress cf 
Old and New as a mutual improvement 
club be made more palpable than by review- 
ing the new features that have been intro- 
duced since our last annual meeting. Three 
new classes have been formed; one, the 
Writing Group, early in the season, and the 
other two quite recently. The Writing 
Group meets once a month at the residence 
of its chairman. Eight or nine ladies have 
joined this class, the object of which is im- 
provement in composition; and this is ap- 
proximated by a rigorous criticism by all of 
every contribution presented. Each mem- 
ber is required to read at least three articles 
during the season, and strict secrecy is en- 
joined as to all contributions and criticisms. 
It is quite safe to say that no feature of our 
club is more thoroughly enjoyed by its 
participants than this little Writing Group. 

The Botany and the Political Economy 
class were formed in March, and were the 
result of a discussion which followed a pa- 
per on science read by one of our members. 
The Botany class meets every week and 
studies systematically. The chairman hears 
the lessons of the ladies, who are expected 
tv learn them beforehand like any scholars. 
The class numbers ten or more. It is mak- 
ing good progress and preparing for pleas- 
ant botanical excursions this summer. 

The class in Political Economy meets 
twice a month and numbers five, all of 
whom are deeply inter>sted in this seeming- 
ly formidable subject. Adam Smith’s ‘‘In- 
quiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations’ is the text book, and 
has been attacked in a spirit of thorough- 
ness—each point being discussed fully as it 
comes up. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of our 
club is ‘‘The Turnover,’’—the result of an 
idea of the chairman of our Social Econo- 
my department. This ‘‘Turnover’”’ is a 
little blank book which is passed around 
among the members, who write in it many 
suggestions, both serious and comic, on 
the different phases of household work. 
Cooking recipes are included, as well as 
recipes for saving unnecessary housework 
and for beautifying our homes and lives. 

In summing up what may be called the 
inner life of Old and New for the past year, 
one fact must not be overlooked. In 1879, 
only one of our whole number of papers 
was read by a member of the club, while in 
1880 there were three, and in 1881 five such 
papers. 

All the work so far enumerated has been 
accomplished distinctively within the club— 
it has been directed entirely towards our 
own mutual improvement. But we have 
also stepped outside a little way and tried 
to benefit others. Last summer, at our an- 





nual picnic, a committee was formed to re- 
ceive contributions to the Country Week 
Charity. This charity, as is well-known, 
provides for poor city people—mainly chil- 
dren—vacations of about a week each, in 
our country towns. Our committee suc- 
ceeded in securing invitations for three lit- 
tle girls, and also sent in the amount of 
$24.50 to the Boston committee, thus pro- 
viding vacations for thirteen persons in all. 
Encouraged by their success, the club will 
continue the work this summer. 

Another beautiful charity is the Flower 
Mission, and that too we intend to help this 
summer. A committee will receive flowers 
from any one who will be kind enough to 
send them and will forward them to the 
mission. We earnestly ask all our friends 
to interest themselves in this, and to try to 
interest their children in it. Inthis simple 
way the children may be taught to do their 
little part in the good work of the world. 
Let us think of this when we walk in the 
woods or in our gardens! 

It ought to be recorded that during the 
past year two of our youngest members 
have accepted the ordinary lot of ,pwoman— 
to become the helper and companion of 
man. To these brides of ours vs have sent 
congratulatory poems, written by one of 
our poets—one of them being also embel- 
lished by the brush of our artist. Another 
of our youngest members has received val- 
uable assistance from the club towards en- 
tering upon her profession as teacher of 
elocution. 

In her address of last year, your presi- 
dent mentioned several needs existing in 
the club, both in its surroundings and in its 
character. The chief natural need bas been 
partially met by having a central place of 
meeting. But we are not yet content. We 
crave a room of our own, where we can 
hold all our class as well as club meetings, 
and also have a permanent reading room. 

As to those shortcomings in our individ- 
ual characters, viz: lack of punctuality, 
too little confidence in our own powers, a 
want of wide-spread interest in our objects, 
and, last but by no means least, a fear of 
braving the wind and the rain, it must be 
confessed that they still exist, though per- 
hapsina less degree. The discussions this 
year, especially since the custom was adopt- 
ed of rising and addressing the chair, have 
been more finished than ever before, and 
the members have evinced much more con- 
fidence in their own powers of thought and 
expression. The wide-spread interest, we 
must perhaps wait for, assisting it mean- 
while by appointing new persons to places 
of trust. Punctuality, however, and disre- 
gard of the weather, seem to be attributes 
of some far-distant millennium. In reality, 
courage to defy the elements is the sine qua 
non, the Kohinor of jewels. Without this 
quality within us, every interest of our lives 
must be restricted and we must become en- 
slaved to the state of the atmosphere above 
us, and the condition of the earth beneath 
us. If it is pleasant all goes well, if rainy, 
all matters, however important, must be 
suspended. Isit not absur¢? And ought 
we not earnestly to endeavor to cultivate 
within us that state of resistance to all out- 
side influences, which we can attain if we 
try? Finally, in order that we shall con- 
tinually progress, we should, one and all, 
encourage one anotier, and at the same 
time not lose our own self confidence. 

In closing, let me express the hope that 
the amount of work herein reviewed may 
justify Old and New in taking its next step. 
Early next year we intend to become an 
incorporated society; and that this new po- 
sition may be followed by more rapid pro- 
gress and more extended usefulness is the 
earnest wish of its secretary, 

Mrs. H. R. Swarruck. 

Malden, May 3, 1881. 

—— - ede - -—— 
DOMESTIC EMPLOYMENT FORK AMERICAN 
WOMEN. 


When the millennium arrives the servant 
girl question will cease to be the question 
of the household. Under present circum- 
stances it comprehends so much of the 
forces that determine our life and our con- 
ditions of success in work or social life, that 
it claims prominence. The solution of the 
problem lies in this, that domestic service 
should be regarded as a branch of business 
employment for women; as one among the 
others of clerkship, sewing, copying, orany 
mechanical labor. The friction is that for 
some unaccountable reason this line of labor 
has fallen into disrepute as one something 
beneath the pale of the ordinary respect ac 
corded to the saleswoman or the modiste. 
The result is that self respecting girls are 
insisting on new conditions, and that mis- 
tresses are in that transitional stage in which 
they agree to unreasonable exactions, oF 
else employ an inferior class of help who 
make no exactions. A case in point of this 
was of a certain girl employed in domestic 
service, who, some weeks since wrote a let- 
ter to the Traveller detailing her grievances. 
Like the true American girl that she 1s, she 
has ‘‘a few suggestions” to offer. Her trials 
are that she is not made one of the family 
circle. ‘“‘Now, would it hurt these good 
people,” she asks, ‘‘if I should sit at their 
tea table, or if they should ask me to spend 
an hour or so in their pleasant sitting room? 
I believe not. 1 always intend to be neatly 
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dressed.” Now our self-respecting Ameri- 
can girl utterly mistakes the matter. No 
family on earth want the perpetual presence 
ofastranger at their teatable. The next 
door neighbor’s wife may be an ideal of 
millinery, and illustrate the art of the mod- 
iste like a French fashion plate, but we do 
not want to contemplate her perfections at 
our family tea every consecutive night. Un- 
doubtedly she is our equal—very likely our 
superior, intellectually, morally, socially. 
That is not relevant to the question. We 
don’t want anybody, as an inevitable ap- 
pearance. If it were like the prima donna 
who is “good for this night only” it might 
answer. As a daily occurrence it’s out of 
the question. Nor should the young wo- 
man employed feel this any deprivation or 
any lack of personal respect. The mistress 
who does not treat her servants with the 
same courtesy she expects from them, can- 
not and should not command good service. 
Those who serve her are no more her ‘‘de- 
pendents” than she is theirs; in fact, much 
less so. But this work isa business. This 
is the only way to elevate domestic service, 
and to give it a dignity equal to any other 
mechanical employment. The clerk who 
should weakly complain that he was not in- 
vited to sit in the room with his employer, 
and who should write a letter to the news- 
papers about it, would only provoke ridi- 
cule. His employer wants his work, not his 
society. That is what he is paid fur. On 
his part it is precisely what he wants. His 
business is one thing; his social enjoyment, 
quite another, Let women who are in do- 
mestic service take the same view. It isa 
matter of business, not society. The girl’s 
own dignity should prohibit her from ask- 
ing what is not offered. Her employers do 
not want her society at the tea table or in 
theevenings. Why should she want theirs? 
If she would reflect fora moment she would 
possibly consider that a husband and wife, 
who have not probably seen each other dur- 
ing the day, do not want to be relegated to 
five minutes’ conversation or so after re- 
tiring to their room at night and be deprived 
of their evening alone together. As for the 
tea-table affair, that is the one time a ser- 
vant is most needed. Who is to wait on 
the table, bringing things needed from 
kitchen to dining room, if our ‘‘girl” is en- 
throned at the domestic ceremony? Is the 
family to undergo the confusion of her 
jumping up, in and out, up and down, all 
the while, or is the lady of the house to pro 
cure her various needs? Now any work 
extered into asa branch of remunerative 
employment demands attention and care. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of success in 
anything in life. Not by evading its re- 
quirements; not by torturing and twisting 
it into something else, and exacting things 
that are in their nature unreasonable, can 
American women redeem domestic employ- 
ment to a business that shall be desirable 
and maintain its own dignity. —TZ?raveller. 
ere 


SILK CULTURE. 


The Women’s Silk Culture Association 
held its first annual meeting in Philadei- 
phia recently. The Tribune has already 
called attention to this association as one of 
the few rational and practical efforts made 
by American women to help the condition 
of other women. Their idea is to induce 
farmers’ wives and daughters in this coun- 
try to add silk culture to their industries, 
not with the intention of growing rich 
thereby or even of makingit the sole means 
of support, but of adding yearly to their 
income a sure and comfortable sum. They 
were moved to their action by considera- 
tion of the fact that while the manufacture 
of silk in the United States was rapidly in- 
creasing every year, all the raw silk used 
by our manufacturers was imported, al- 
though the climate and soil of many of the 
States (especially in the South) are as well 
suited for its production as those of France 
or Italy. There are two objections to the 
successful culture of silk here, first, that we 
cannot attempt to compete with the cheap la- 
bor of Europe, if we devote much capital to 
it. It would not pay any man or woman in 
the North to establish this industry on a 
scale which would require the hiring of 
many hands; but it will pay the women of 
a household to carry it on themselves, with 
the assistance of one or two boys or girls 
during the busy season. Any ingenious 
farmer (or his wife, if she bave skilful fin- 
gers) can manufacture the trays, which are 
all the ‘‘plant” that is needed in this busi- 
ness. An ounce of eggs, a book of instruc- 
tion and a plentiful supply of leaves, are 
the capital required. The association have 
both eggs, trees and directions for sale at 
prices which are not intended to do more 
than barely cover expenses. Their object 
is not to reap any pecuniary profit out of 
the undertaking, but to render to the coun- 
try, and to its women especially, substan- 
tial service. 

The second difficulty in the way is the 
lack of filatures in the United States, The 
cocoons cannot be properly wound here. 
There is no reason, however, why, if a suffii- 
cient amount are produced, we should not 
have the same machinery as that used in 
Europe. Indeed there is a credible rumor 
that an improved filature has already been 
invented by one of our countrymen, 
Americans have never yet been kept out of 





any other path of industry by the lack of 
machinery or inventive power, and they 
will not be kept out of this. 

The manufacturers, as we understand, 
decline to buy the raw silk in such small 
portions as are furnished by individual 
growers. This association, therefore, acts 
as middlemen, buys the cocoons, sorts and 
forwards them in gross, A sure market is 
thus provided for the small producers. The 
price of cocoons varies with their size and 
quality; ranging, according to the report 
submitted in this meeting last week, from 
$1.50 to $2.50 per pound; pierced cocoons 
bring $1.80 per pound, and eggs from $4 to 
$5 per oz. The report also stated the man- 
ufacture of silk goods in New Jersey alone 
to amount during 1880 to $15,800,000. An 
idea of the rapid increase of the industry is 
shown in the fact that in 1878 we imported 
$5,103,084 worth of raw silk; in 1879, 
$8,371,000, and last year $12,024 000. 

Why should not this money be kept at 
home to be earned by our own small farm- 
ers and their wives as well as by the same 
class in Italy, France, or China? These 
energetic women in Philadelphia at least 
see no reason why it should not be so kept 
to add comfort to many a poor woman’s 
meagre life. In addition to their other ef- 
forts, they have opened a schoo] of instruc- 
tion in silk culture. A leading mercantile 
firm in Philadelphia, too, has just offered 
prizes amounting to $500 for the best four 
pounds of cocoons, in order to encourage 
this industry in the farming districts of 
Pennsylvania and adjacent Siates.—V. Y. 
Tribune. 
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WHY NOT?—A GOOD ANECDOTE. 





A recent anecdote of Dr. Peabody, of Har- 
vard College, gives a good instance of his 
ways of doing. The presence of the ‘‘an- 
nex’’ students, as the young ladies are 
termed who are unofficially granted the pri- 
vileges of the college, has given rise to the 
consideration of some vexed problems by 
the management. The annex students had 
been given the use of the reference library 
as freely as the regular students. In conse- 
quence, some of the latter are said to have 
given as an excuse for their deficiency in 
their recitations that they could not get at 
the books, for the ‘‘annex” girls were using 
them. How much basis there was to this 
excuse can hardly be known. But, at any 
rate, a new rule was made to the effect that 
the girls should not use the books during 
regular hours, but might have access to 
them in the evening. But, before this rule 
was made,’ the story goes that one of the 
students wished to usc a certain atlas, and 
found an ‘‘annex” girl looking up the same 
thing. So he sat down beside her and the 
two studied the same book together. This 
caused considerable comment, and the 
grave question was referred to Dr. Peabody 
for consideration. ‘‘Well,” Dr. Peabody is 
reported to have replied, ‘‘when they waltz 
together all night, 1 must say thatI cannot 
see any great harm in their looking over the 
same book together the next morning!” 
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SEWERAGE. 


The success of the system of sewerage 
adopted in Memphis under the charge o. 
Col. George E. Waring, Jr., the well-known 
engineer, and an authority on all questions 
of the kind, has naturally attracted much at- 
tention to his work. An account of it was 


recently read before the Sanitary Institute \ 


of Great Britain,"and the subject was dis- 
cussed by some of the ablest English en- 
gineers with marked uniformity in approv- 
ing of Col. Waring’s system of smal! drains 
for sewerage alone, leaving the rain water 
to be carried off on the surface. The pres- 
ident of the institute, Mr. Robert Rawlin- 
son, said that Paris and Brussels and other 
cities with large sewers were not properly 
protected, for in the vast spaces of their 
great sewers gases were generated that did 
untold mischief. London, so far as it has 
sewers, suffers from them much more than 
it would if there were none, whole districts 
are subject to flooding, and some of the 
great public buildings were poisoned by 
sewer gas. It was pointed out that the ex- 
emption of Memphis from disease would be 
largely due to the new legislation, which 
compelled every house to be well ventilated 
and provided for thorough house to house 
inspection. This was secured at a cost of 
a hundred thousand dollars—not a tenth 
part of the estimate made for drainage un- 
der the old system of large drains. The les- 
son of Memphis is one worth attention 
here, especially in the new districts now be- 
ing built upon. The escaping sewer gas at 
every open corner inlet and the explosions 
attributed to the same dangerous element 
ought to bring about a thorough investiga- 
tion of what is needed here. 
THE PROPAGATION OF VICE. 

Some time ago a circular came to my ad- 
dress advertising all sorts of knickknacks 
and fancy notions, and desiring agents for 
the same. A separate slip was also enclosed 
advertising in sensational language the story 
of astreet-walker. I would like to know 
if there can be no way found effectually to 
prevent the publication and circulation of 
such wickedness, If a man should be 








caught poisoning our wells, he would be at 
once imprisoned on conviction of his crime. 
Yet he who is guilty of the greater crime 
of corrupting the morals of our youth, is 
allowed to go unpunished. The poison 
finds its way into every town, village and 
hamlet, throughout the lengtb and breadth 
of our land. Lawsagainst sending ohscene 
literature through the mails do not seem to 
reach the case. The above advertisement 


says: ‘All these are shameful scenes pic- 
tured with vivid truthfulness.” So much 
the worse! 


Shall we open our sewers, reeking with 
filth, and poison the air with their foul 
emanations? What folly to teach people 
wickedness in advance, because they are 
liable to learn about it sometime. Better 
place before them high ideals, fortifying 
them with lessons of honor, truth and no- 
bleness. 

As women will, no doubt, ere long, have 
the ballot, here is a subject for the consid- 
eration of thoughtful women. 

AunNT JANE. 

Chicago, IU. 


HUMOROUS. 


Betsey and I are out, 
(‘Twas the Deacon spoke 
As the old mare shied, 
And the axle broke,) 
Betsey and I are out. 
— Revised Pume. 














Motto of the good collector—Never put 
off until to-morrow what can be dunned to- 
day. 

Jones says that the clouds of his child- 
hood were no bigger than a woman’s hand, 
but a squall always followed them. 


Bridget (who has discovered the carpet 
sweeper)—‘‘Luk gt the music box, now, wid 
the long handle! I wander how they plays 
on the insthrument!” 


“T declare, you're a dreadful fanatic, Mrs. 
McCizzom. I do believe you think nobody 
will be saved but you and your minister!” 
Old lady: ‘‘A weel, my dear, I whiles hae 
my doubts about the meenister.” 


A Washington lawyer trying a case 
against Mrs. Belva Lockwood was at a loss 
for the proper term to use in referring to his 
opponent. ‘‘My learned brothe:,” evident- 
ly would not do. Certain associations with 
the word ‘‘sister” forbade its use. He hit 
upon the phrase “‘sister in-law,” and re- 
garded it as a happy thought, but Mrs, 
Lockwood did not like it. 


‘That is probably the oldest piece of fur- 
niture in England,” said a collector of an- 
tique curiosities to a friend, pointing toa 
venerable-looking table as he spoke. “How 
old 1s it?” asked the friend. ‘‘Nearly four 
hundred years.” ‘‘Pshaw! that is nothing. 
I have an Arabic table over two thousand 
years old.” ‘‘Indeed!” ‘‘Yes, the multipli- 
cation table!” 








A Great Enterprise, 
The Hop Bitters Manufacturing Compa- 
ny is one of Rochester's greatest business 
enterprises. Their Hop Bitters have reach- 
ed a sale beyond all precedent, having from 
their intrinsic value found their way into 
almost every household in the land.— 
Graphic. 





Hurrah for Our Side. 


Many people have lost their interest in 
politics and in amusements because they 
are so out of sorts and run down that they 
cannot enjoy anything. If such persons 
would only be wise enough to try that cele- 
brated remedy, Kidney-Wort, and experi- 
ence its tonic and renovating effects, they 
would soon be hurrahing with the loudest. 
In either dry or liquid form it is a perfect 
remedy for torpid liver, kidneys or bowels. 
— Exchange. 


ARSTONS 


DINING; 








For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


sag rere 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 


_R. MARSTON & CO. 





Hop Bitters. 
If you are youn: 
discretion = dissipa 
r single, old or 
r 


‘Whoever 
whenever you fee 
that your system 
needs cl , ton- 

or stim . have been preven 
out intoxicating, by a timely use of 
H HopBitters 


take ° 
Bitters. 


D. |. Cc. 








Ladies are invited to inspect the very 
cholce 


CARPETS 


we are now opening. 


The Best Goods, 


—THE— 


Lowest Prices, 


we have offered for many years. 








Our large warerooms offer unequalled 
facilities for inspection. 





Two elevators constantly running af- 
ford easy access to all departments. 


ALL DEPOT HORSE CARS PASS OUR DOOR; 
a convenience to all visitors from out of the city. 





Joel Goldthwait & Co., 


163 to 169 Washington St. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD 8TUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 











Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 
duced rates. 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 
$6.00 per dozen. 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


ozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 

$10.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length ur three-fourths 
ength, $5.00 per dozen. 
ss Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 
dozen. 

Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 
Old pictures of every description. Commissions so- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 2—ly 


DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned witb a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn 
or whalebone. 


A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
months’ ordinary wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very cowfortable and is 
not affected by cold, heat 
or moisture, 

For sale bv leading 
merchants. Price, by 
mail, $1.25. 

WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, . N. Y 


DOES . 9 
WONDERFUL 1 
CURES! a Ae 


Because it actson the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 

pug ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Bili J dice, Consti. 
pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
PaNervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 














SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 

34 Eugene B. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, 
says, Kidney-Wort cured him after regular Phy- 
sicians had been trying for four years. 

iw Mrs. John Arnall, of Washington, Obio, says 
her boy was given up todie by four prominent 

hysicians and that he was afterwards cured by 
dney-W ort. 

M. M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio, 

says he was not expected to live, bein: bloated 

P beyond belief, but Kidney-Wort cured him. , 

Anna IL. Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y., says 
that seven years suffering from kidney troubles 
nd other complications was ended by the use of 
Kidney-Wort. 
John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 
for yearsfrom liver and kidney troubles and 
r taking “barrels of medicines,” 
Kidney-Wort made him well. 
Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt. 
$4 suffered eight years with kidney difficulty and 
was unable to work. Kidney-Wort made him 
“ well as ever.” 


PERMANENTLY CURES 
SIKIDNEY DISEASES 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
. Constipation and Piles. dues al 
oe g gag 
” ecentrated, for those that cannot readily pre x 








LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric’ ster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 

nis. All the > Juxuries and delicacies 
A order, at v: reasonal 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached.” 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. . Be 
Wednesday and Saturday exeanted. oh oi 


Mrs. H. B. O'Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 


Near Tremont Street, 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M., Tuesds 
Thursdave. All other days engaged by cupaistnene 

















Dr. Sara E. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 











Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat. 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge- 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson’s Calculifuge, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints, 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 

DR. RICHARD’S 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, 


The only Supporters based upon hygienic princi- 
ples, easily adjusted and comfortable to wear, and 
the ONLY CLASP that WILL NOT cut the hose. 
Ladies, please examine. Choice cards given with 
each purchase. Office, 28 Winter Street, Room 16, 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck, agent. Send stamp for circulars. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 











Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 





Front 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any addrees. 


LADIES FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formeriy at 25 Winter St. 








EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the ne from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO,, 21 Wixter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 


And ladies furnishing stores erally. 

es who cannot be fit by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 


$5 [p,$20 Ra Katie Sacre cons 
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A LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


Although womanhood, in the ‘Sun 
Source Country,” is dishonored more or 
less by a false social code, yet Japan's schol- 
ars, at least, seem not unwilling to recog- 
nize her past achievements, in what may be 
called the ‘‘golden age” of Japanese litera- 
ture, and to acknowledge historical deeds 
of fidelity and heroism on her part. While 
rejoicing in the record Woman has mace 
for herself in the literature of the ‘‘olden 
time,” and fresh from hearing the recital of 
stories of her loyal affection and heroic vir- 
tues, it would seem fitting that I should re- 
count some of these historic achievements, 
and such was my original intention as re- 
gards a portion of this letter. Buta copy 
of the Japan Weekly Mail lies on my desk, 
and the tragic fate of a modern daughter of 
Japan, written on its leaves, bids me write 
only of her, and of the piteous griefs that 
sprang up to choke the sweetness of her 
young life. 

Feeling sure of inability to transfer the 
pathos of its telling to my own recital of 
the story, I will reproduce it in the words 
of the editor of the Mail. 

‘About the time when the foreign resi- 
dents of Japan were discussing the ad- 
visability of commuting the Shimonoseki 
indemnity for the opening of a new port in 
the Inland sea, the wife of one Tsuchiya 
Hiranobu, a gentleman of Iwashiro, bore 
him his first and only child, a daughter. 
The girl’s name was Nobu. She lost her 
mother before she was yet old enough to 
feel much real grief, and her father’s re- 
doubled affection soon taught her to forget 
the bereavement, so that for some years she 
lived even more happily than is the com- 
mon lot of youth. There came a time, 
however, when Tsuchiya married again; a 
marriage rather of convenience than love, 
but one which, none the less, gave his child 
a step-mother. In Nobu’s eyes, the change 
presaged no sorrow. She had learned to 
measure the world by her father’s tender- 
ness, and did not conceive the possibility of 
pain so long as he lived to protect her. Nor 
was she at once undeceived. Tsuchiya’s 
second wife showed herself gentle and kind 
enough at first, respecting and even approv- 
ing her husband’s great love for his only 
daughter. If she harbored any evil 
thoughts she succeeded in concealing them 
completely until her seeming sympathy and 
undeniable tact gradually gained a fixed 
place in her husband’s esteem. 

‘‘After two years, it became apparent that 
this second marriage was not destined to be 
fruitful. The man, disappointed in the 
prospect that had mainly persuaded him to 
give his child a step-mother, grew, if pos- 
sible, more precious of Nobu—now a bright 
laughing girl of fifteen—and began to dis- 
cuss the propriety of seeking for her a suit- 
able husband who should be adopted into 
the family and take the place of an eldest 
son.* To Fusa, his wife, this idea was unen- 
durable. Nothing but the constant hope of 
bearing a child which should supplant 
Nobu had hitherto enabled her to curba 
jealousy burning each day more fiercely 
as the certainty of discomfiture grew more 
imminent. She laid aside her disguise and 
set herself to attain her end with all the 
craft of true cruelty. The family was then 
living in Tokiyo. A physician in tolerably 
good practice, Tsuchiya was generally away 
from home the greater part of the day, and 
during his absence the oft-told tale of in- 
humanity was rehearsed in all its details. 
The chiid’s hitherto happy existence was 
converted into an endiess round of miseries 
too subtly devised to form tangible grounds 
of complaint, too pitiless and unwonted to 
fail of their purpose. Nobu was not want- 
ing in ability. She had already successful- 
ly passed through the normal schools, and 
Was now preparing for her final examina- 
tion at the college of preceptresses; but this 
new shadow which had fallen upon her life, 
hid the way to knowledge. She failed to 
obtain a certificate, and her father who 
might well have forgiven this miscarriage, 
had he not been taught to anticipate it by 

insinuations that engendered doubts even of 
his daughter’s girlish innocence, beat the 
child cruelly when she came home with the 
news of her ill success. This was more than 
Nobu could endure. For seven days she 
lay sick in body, and apparently uncon- 
scious of what passed about her, hearing 
all the while no word of sympathy but only 
her step-mother’s taunts, who called her 
‘Miss Failure,’ and bade her father thank 
his own foolish leniency for the child’s in- 
competence. 

Friends, this frail bark of ours, when sorely tried, 
May wreck itself without the pilot’s guilt, 

Without the captain's knowledge.’ 

“On theseventh evening after he had struck 
the heartless blows, Tsuchiya came home; 
all his old love for the child revived by one 
of those inexplicable instincts that precede 
a life-long remorse. Nobu was not in the 
house and her step-mother, anxiously ques- 
tioned, replied with her wonted jibes that 
‘Miss FaiJure had recovered her health, and 
gone to enjoy herself with companions who 
cared little about examinations and diplo- 
mas.’ The man’s heart was again hardened, 


~Phis is a custom very common in Japan, the son- 
in-law taking the family name by which his wife is 
known, and becoming son and heir to his adopted 
father. 





and though no keener frost had fallen nor 
bitterer wind blown all through the winter, 
he let the night pass without any further 
search. In the morning he saw his daugh- 
ter again. Her dead body had just been 
drawn from the ice and mud in the moat 
opposite the Kubu-dai-gakko, where she had 
found quiet at last. She had crept out of 
her father’s house a little before dusk, bade 
farewell to one of her school companions 
who lived in the neighborhood, and then— 
God knows what then, but we in whose 
midst this horror has just happened believe 
that some sterner punishment than our 
feeble laws can devise, will be measured 
out one day for the workers of such evil.” 
Fiora Best HARRIS. 
Tokiyo, Japan, March 25, 1881. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN ILLINOIS. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, in her 
department, ‘‘Woman’s Kingdom,” in the 
Inter-Ocean, says: 

Those who do not fully understand the 
situation express great regret at the appar- 
eat apathy of Illinois as compared with the 
States of Indiana, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
etc. 

The facts are these, so far as the State 
executive committee is concerned: Several 
months since it was decided in executive 
session to make a specific endeavor to se- 
cure the passage of a bill securing to Wo- 
man the right to vote upon school ques- 
tions. A form of petition was drafted, and 
6000 copies printed, to be circulated 
throughout the State for signatures. 

Scarcely had 500 signatures been obtained 
when we were confronted with a genuine 
stumbling block. Section 2 of article 14 
of the State constitution contains the fol- 
lowing restriction: ‘‘But the General As- 
sembly shall have no power to propose 
amendments to more than one article of 
this constitution at the same session, nor 
to the same article oftener than once in 
four years.” 

If but one amendment to the State con- 
stitution could be submitted at a time, evi- 
dently the earnest women who had already 
festooned the walls of the State House with 
petitions for an amendment prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicants had the prior claim. 
And more, the little clause, ‘‘nor to the 
same article oftener than once in four 
years,” again caused us to consider, would 
it not be wise to wait until we were more 
sure of victory before accepting the possi- 
bility of a defeat that could not be retriev- 
ed for four years. 

While we were deliberating, assurances 
were received that the amendment would 
not be submitted to the people, hence the 
School Suffrage petitions were promptly 
forwarded, and a bill was introduced. 
Courteous invitations were received from 
influential champions, including one from 
the Governor, that we present our argu- 
ments in person, but the fear that the op- 
ponents of the temperance bill in the Gen- 
eral Assembly might use the School Suf- 
frage bill as a weapon with which to defeat 
the submission of the temperance amend- 
ment prevented our addressing the commit- 
tee. Last week Senator Chaffee introduced 
the School Suffrage bill in the Senate, and 
as we write news is received that the bill 
has been recommended by the committee 
to whom it was referred, and the discussion 
of the bill made the special order for next 
Wednesday. Hence, send in petitions at 
once. But why cannot our earnest temper- 
ance advocates see that Woman Suffrage— 
Equal Suffrage—is the greater question, 
the larger opportunity, which includes the 
sight to vote upon not only temperance and 
school interests, but every question of mor- 
als. And why do not our legislators, who 
would fain legislate in behalf of temper- 
ance and morality, submit our Equal Suf- 
frage amendment? 

The Equal Suffragists of Illinois were 
never more in earnest, never more deter- 
mined, never more hopeful than now. 
What Indiana has done Illinois can do. 
Immediate action must depend upon the 
fate of the bills now pending. If a tem- 
perance amendment is submitted, then let 
the women of the State unite in earnest en- 
deavor to secure its adoption. If the 
School Suffrage bill is passed, let the tem- 
perance women unite to carry that meas- 
ure; but if both bills should fail, then is 
our duty clear to make an unmistakable de- 
mand for an equality of rights, for Equal 
Suffrage, and in order to do this, let wo- 
men commence at the foundation— begin in 
the home to secure the influence of hus- 
band, father, brothers, and sons, for good 
men—then carry that influence into the 
primary meetings until wise nominations 
are secured; second such efforts by wisely 
improving and utilizing the power of the 
press in bebalf of the best candidates. 

In order to work effectively there must 
be thorough organization, and in order to 
promote such organization a State conven- 
tion will be called in a few weeks. Mean- 
whileany plans or suggestions for future 
work will be gladly received. 


+++ 
+ 


SKIRT-PROTECTOR PATENT SUIT. 


Women are so often at disadvantage 
when for any reason they appeal to the 
courts, that it isa real pleasure to record 








success when justice shows it is due, as in 
the case of Miss Helen M. MacDonald, who 
has a patent for a skirt protector, and who 
has just recovered fifty thousand dollars 
for the infringement of her nght. 

The suit was begun in the United States 
Circuit Court in August, 1876, and a decree 
was made in plaintiff's favor in October, 
1880, and an order for an account issued. 
The skirt-protector sold by Messrs. Shep- 
ard, Norwell & Co. was also sold by many 
other firms, and was manufactured by 
Messrs. Sidenberg & Co., of New York, 
who gave to Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & 
Co., and to other purchasers of their goods, 
a guarantee of indemnity from all losses or 
damages which they might incur or become 
liable for through selling them. The re- 
port now made states that the whole busi- 
ness of Sidenberg & Co. during the time of 
the infringement was $250,000, of which 
the business in Boston was from one-fourth 
to one-fifth. The master holds ‘‘that all 
the damage caused by an infringing manu- 
facturer, by putting into the market, through 
dealers, infringing goods, is liable to be as- 
sessedl agr inst — of the dealers to whom 
he has given a bond of indemnity.” He 
accordingly finds ‘‘that the defendants, by 
the selling of the Sidenberg goods under a 
bond of indemnity, are responsible for all 
the goods made by Sidenberg, and that 
those sales damaged the complainant to the 
amount of more than $50,000.” Thomas 
W. Clarke, master in chancery, rendered 
this decision last week. 

Miss MacDonald has plead her own case, 
and patiently followed it to the end, sure 





that justice was on her side, L. 8. 
> o—____——_- 
NATIONAL WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA 


TION. 


The thirteenth annua! convention of the 
National Woman’s Suffrage Association will 
be held at Tremont Temple, Boston, Thurs- 
day and Friday, May 26, and 27. Among the 
eminent speakers are Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Matilda Joslyn Gage, Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Belva A. Lockwood, Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Rev. Olympia Brown Willis, 

arriet H. Robinson, Rev. Frederick A, 
Hinckley, Lillie Devereux Blake, May 
Wright Sewell, Elizabeth L. Saxon, Har- 
riette B.Shattuck, Martha M’Clellan Brown, 
Elizabeth Avery Meriwether, Susan B. 
Anthony, and others. Three sessions daily 
at 10.30 A. M., 2.30 and 7.45 P. M. 

Admission to each session ten cents. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Mr. Chase’s advertisement, concerning 
pictures, etc., is opportune. It is a nice 
place to spend an hour. 


The new seed store at 34 South Market 
street, is the best of places for obtainin 
every variety. Catalogues free to all appli- 
cants. 


Mrs. Julia Fowle, 25 Bedford street, Bos- 
ton, reminds ladies that the hurry of her 
spring opening being over,shecan give more 
aitention to their wants, as well as a reduc- 
tion in price. Mrs. Fowle has no superior 
as a milliner, and she aids ladies to econo- 
mise. 


Lovejoy & Co. 179 Tremont street, have 
always been noted for their excellent game 
in carpetings. They make a specialty of 
English goods, and we know by personal 
worth, tbat everything in their line, is war- 
ranted as represented. Summer mattings 
are largely in stock at present. 


A pretty bonnet determines the taste and 
oftentimes the character of the wearer. La- 
dies visiting Boston during anniversary 
week, should call at Miss Ballard’s rooms, 
5 Temple Place, for their millinery. Econ- 
omy, exquisite taste, and skill can be com- 
bined in purchases. 


The Commonwealth Clothing House (Mr. 
Warren, manager) is just the place for 
ladies to obtain a complete outfit for boys 
and youths. A ladies’ room is in readiness 
always, where suits can be fitted, and com- 
plete satisfaction given. 680 Washington 
street. Men’s suits in great variety. 

Mrs. Fogg, 5 Hamilton Place, makes a 
specialty of fine under-clothing. We have 
lately seen several brida! ¢rousseauz,’and for 
excellent fitting and dainty work nothing 
finer can be found. Ladies will be benefit- 
ted by calling and examining the different 
grades of underwear. A complete outfit 
from dresses to shoes can be obtained at 
Mrs. Fogg’s. We call attention to her ad- 
vertisement also. 


Ladies can examine carpets in every line— 
from choicest Turkish and Indian rugs and 
carpets down to modest Brussels and ingrain 
—at Messrs. John H. Pray & Co.'s, 558-60 
Washington street. We call attention to 
their advertisement of oil cloths. They 
also make a specialty of summer matting, 
supplying hotels, boarding houses and cot- 
tages by the quantity at wholesale prices. 
They have one of the largest (if not the 
largest) stock of carpeting in New England. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New Bagiené Women's Club.—Monday, 
May 23, 3.30 P. M., Mr. William T. Harris will speak 
on ‘“‘The Womanly Element in Divine Nature as un- 
derstood by Dante.”’— Gathe 


The Massachusetts School Suffrage 
Association will hold a public meeting in Wes- 
leyan Hall, Bromfield st., on Tuesday, May 24, at 3 
P.M. Addresses by Mrs. Julia W. Howe, Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Col. Higgin- 
son and others. 


The Educational and Industrial Un- 
ion Rooms, 157 Tremont st., will be open to all 
women during anniversary week asa place of rest 
and information. They will be welcome to the use 
< a and any assistance that can be ren- 

ered. 























Wanted.—An American woman to do the work 
for a family consisting of two women, and three lit- 
tle girls of ten and twelve years, while they are at the 
sea shore for two or three months. ages $12 a 
month, and expenses paid. A suitable nm would 
be treated as one of the family. Enquire at this of- 
fice, or address Miss E. Blackwell, 53 it Twentieth 
street, N. Y. 


A Public Anniversary of the Ladies’ Phys- 
iological Institute will be held in Wesleyan Hall, 








Thursday, May 26, at 2 P. M. The exercises will con- 
sist of “Invocation” by Rev. Dr. O. P. Gifford. Ad- 

by the President, Dr. A. B. Haynes, Dr. 
Culver, Dr O’Leary, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Dr. Tal- 
bot, Dr. Heber Smith, Rev. O. P. Gifford, Prof. C. 
we Emerson. “Reading’’ by Miss J. Howell, and 


The Moral Educational Asso 
will hold its annual meeting in the M a Welt 
peaieg, May a 10A. M. she Sheree are 

e speakers: rs. Abba Goo! oolson (Presiden 
of the Association), Mrs. Julia Ward 





5. L. Withrow, Dr’ L. Tisdale Talbot, Mrs: Eitesbech 
~ le . «ee e rs. 
Cady Stanton, Dr. M Safford, Father Daly of 


J. 
St. Joseph’s Church, Mire. May Wright Sewall and 
Rev. Al Walkley. A business meeting for mem- 
bers only will be held at 9.30 promptly. 


The Free Religious Association wil! 
hold its usual Social Festival at the Parker Memorial 
Hall, corner Berkeley and Appleton Sts., Boston, on 
the evening of a May 27, 1881. Doors open 
from 6.30 to 10 o’clock P. M. Short speeches and 
mnsic from 8 to 9 o’clock P. M. Refreshments for 
sale. Supper will be ready in the Jower hall on the 
adjournment of the convention. Ice cream, Aa, 

D. 





thro the evening. Membership subscriptions an 
donatione will be received in the hall. Ednah 
Cheney, Helen M. Ireson, Kate Gannett Wells, 

A. Joslin, Judith W. Smith, Lucy Hewins, Fred H. 
Henshaw, Lydia G. Stevens, Harriet Winslow Sewall, 
Richard P. Hallowell, Sarah M. Nowell, John C. 
Haynes, Mary E. Sargent, Angie M. Mosher, John 8. 
Gannett, Rebekah N. Baffum, Committee on the Fes- 
tival. The annual meeting of the Association begins 
on Thursday evening, May 26, at 7.45 o'clock, in the 
hall of the Parker Memorial Building, Berkely St.—a 
business session to which al! interested are welcome. 
The policy of the association, in reference to more 
activity in practical work, will be discussed. On 
Friday morning at 10.30 o'clock, and afternoon at 3 
o'clock, in Parker Memorial Hall, are held the two 
sessions for public addresses. Lunch will be provid- 
ed in the lower hall, between the sessions, on Friday. 
The building is easily accessible by horse cars from 
all parts of the city, and is near the Boston and Prov- 
idence Station, and the Columbus Avenue Station on 
the Boston and Albany Road. 














Another Candidate. 


By a large majority the people of the 
United States have declared’ thelr faith in 
Kidney-Wort asa remedy for all diseases 
of the kidneys and liver, some, however, 
have disliked the trouble of preparing it 
from the dry form. For such a new can- 
didate appears in the shape of Kidney-Wort 
in Liquid Form. It1s very concentrated, 
is easily taken and is equally efficient as the 
dry.—Try it.—Louisville Post 
No Hospital Needed. 


No palatial hospital needed for Hop Bitters 
patients, nor large-salaried talented puff- 
ers to tell what Hop Bitters will do or cure, 
as they tell theirown story by their certain 
and absolute cures at home.—New York 
Independent. 


Seeds 


——AT THE—— 


NEW SEED STORE, 


34 South Market St. 

















VECETABLE SEEDS, 


The Choicest and Best. 


FLOWER SEEDS 


Of the Most Popular and Beautiful Varieties. Every. 
thing New and of the Best Qualicy. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Everett & Gleason, 


34 South Market St. 34 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Remember the number. 


MISS M.BALLARD 


French Millinery, 


5 Temple Place, . e 
ROOM «4. 


Mourning Orders promptly attended to. 





Boston. 





Personal Supervision given to customers. 


Seasonable Millinery 


Mrs. JULIA FOWLE, 
25 Bedford Street, 


(Next west of the OLD HIGH SCHOOL Building), 


Reminds ladies who have not yet ordered their sea- 
son’s Millinery that she is now more at leisure to at- 
tend to their wishes, and can offer some of her choic- 
est goods at a reduction from former prices. She will 
be pleased to show her French importations and any 
other of her goods. 

MRS. FOWLE makes a speciality of FITTING the 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, and ADVISING as to 
colors for the complexion. 


Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS in the Millinery line. 


GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. 





25 BEDFORD ST. 


Next WEST of the HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, 


BOSTON. 
J. EASTMAN CHASE, 


7 Harmilton Place, 


Pictures and Picture Frames. 








Particular attention given during the summer 
— to regilding and repairing at very reasonabie 
prices. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, isnow open to invalids, 
nd fo. circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Height 








Rubber Waterproof 


GARMENTS 


Can be found in large assortment, for Ladies and 
Children, in prices from $2.00 to $6.00 at 
126 TREMONT STREET. 
8. L. LOUGEE. 


NEW 
Carpetings. 





We are prepared to show a large stock of 
the latest patterns in the various grades of 
English and Amcrican Goods, 


LOVEJOY & CO., 
No. 179 Tremont Street. 





B. F. Sargent, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 
Picture Frames, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 





H These b iful pi 
Heliotype me t + - 7-4 
cess 


ess Of Rare and Costly Engravings, 

E H from Paintings by the Old Masters, 

NgTaviNgSana of the finest of modern French 

and English Publications. They 

are printed upon the same paper, with the same 

ink as the original engravings, and will never 

Jade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches) 

and are sold at the remarkably low price of FIFTY 

CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application, 

JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.’S 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 
213 Tremont St. 6mo 


Artistic Paper Hangings. 


A large stock of the latest designs of Paper Hang? 
ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


T.F.SwAaAWn 
20 CORNHILL, . . BOSTON. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S — 


BEEF, WINE AND’ IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. 1w 











Boys’ and Youths’ 
SUITS. 


LARGE VARIETY OF PATTERNS TO SELECT 
FROM. STYLE, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES 
UNEXCELLED BY ANY CLOTHING HOUSE IN 
BOSTON. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Clothing House, 
680 Washington St 


CORNER OF BEACH. 





The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It is the only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hose Support. While it fits like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer putty free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or swim if she 
peanee For corpulent women this invention isa 

n, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 

MBS. FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 

The Highland Street Columbus Avenue cars pass 

the door every few minutes. 


State Arms of the Union. 
$1.50 By Mail. 


Appleton’s Stationery Store, 
PR » 7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
Carden Tea Cafe, 
125 Tremont Street. 


ROOM 6. 
Home-made Bread, Cake and Pastry, Royal Old 
Government Coffee, and Garden Tea. 


DIGEST OF PARLIAMENTARY LAW. 


By MRS. JENNY BEAUCHAMP. 
Price $1.00 per doz., 10 cents per copy. Address the 
author, Denton, Texas. 
$66: week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 

nd, 











fitfree. Address H. Hattett & Co., Port- 
aine. 
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